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RAILWAY AGE 


‘*Don’t Take Chances’’ 


7 WARNING, peculiarly appropriate in addressing auto- 
mobile drivers, is being sent by the State of New York 
to four hundred thousand of its citizens, owners of automo- 
biles, addressed personally to each individual, in the shape 
of a card which is reproduced herewith in facsimile, re- 
duced one-third in width and height. Francis M. Hugo, 
secretary of state, is sending the cards in the envelope with 
his regular annual circular advising automobile owners of 
the approach of the date when their licenses expire and need 
to be renewed. This is a highly commendable example of 
co-operation between the state and the railroads, the cards 
being furnished by the safety department of the New York 
Central Railroad. 

The card is particularly commendable in itself. Its force- 
ful language is addressed to the head and to the heart. The 
first paragraph is arresting even if the reader had no heart. 
The fact that fatalities are increasing month by month is just 
as certain and obvious as the fact that the city of Detroit is 
turning out 5,000 new automobiles every day. The mul- 
tiplication table alone should be sufficient to call a halt. 
The heart is appealed to in the word “deplorable.” The 
immediate reason why we Americans so persistently pursue 
our course of self-destruction is that we do not deplore the 





ST ‘OP! = Each year more than 1500 persons are killed and 4000 

. “tn . . . . 
—————_injurcd on railroad crossings in the United States. 
The number is steadily increasing. 


LOOK! = The majority of the deplorable accidents can be 
ee . sos °° 

——=_ avoided by automobilists exercising care at grade 
crossings. Don’t takechances, Even if a crossing is protected by 


gates, flagman or bell, be sure you are safe. 


LISTEN "! The best safety device in the world is a careful 


driver. Stop, look both ways, and listen. 


Play safe. A moment’s caution may save your life. 

















tragedies which are thrust before us every day in the news- 
papers. As long as it is someone else, we continue serene. 
If that word “LOOK!” could turn the reader’s eyes to such a 
disaster as that at Clarksboro, N. J., on November 7, last, 
when 16 or more men and women were killed at midnight, 
it would impress the necessity of caution with real effective- 
ness. 

It is desirable to repeat such warnings occasionally. With 
a tithe of the ingenuity displayed in warning people not to 
buy some other manufacturer’s garters, or razors, or cigars, 
“safety first” could be impressed on those who need the 
warning, in a way that would be astonishing. The word 
“caution” in the last line of this card should be the subject 
of an essay by itself. It implies (in this case) the cultiva- 
tion of the habit of stopping at crossings whether the stop is 
necessary or not. The people of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, through their legislatures, adopted this rule for 
railroad trains crossing other railroads and crossing draw- 
bridges, about 60 years ago; and they still keep it on their 
statute books: but like the people of the other states, they 
have thus far failed to adopt the rule for themselves. The 
automobilist, today, comes pretty near being in the same 
class with the locomotive enginemen of 1853 (the year of 
the South Norwalk drawbridge disaster) and he needs the 
stop rule just as much as they did. They were liable by 
carelessness to kill a hundred people: he may kill only a 
half dozen, but there is always the possibility that one of 
the half dozen may be himself. 
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The Railroad Problem and 
the “Party of Business” 


Magee Rattway AGE is not a political newspaper, but it js 
within its province as a railway paper to discuss the re- 
lationship of party politics to the railroad question. 

Government control of railroads was adopted by a demo- 
cratic administration and the railroad control law was passed 
by a democratic Congress. The Republican leaders and 
newspapers have made much political capital out of the re- 
sults of the policy of government operation established yp- 
der democratic auspices. The unpopularity of government 
operation of the railroads and the telegraph and telephone 
lines was one of the principal reasons for the election of a 
Republican Congress in 1918. The Republican party has 
always prided itself upon being the “party of business and 
of general prosperity,” and we were assured both before and 
after the election of 1918 that a Republican Congress would 
speedily pass constructive legislation under which the rail- 
roads could be and would be safely returned to the more ef- 
ficient management of the private companies. 

President Wilson, who usually has shown himself to be an 
astute politician, passed over to the Republican Congress 
both the opportunity and the responsibility of drafting and 
passing the needed railroad legislation. He announced last 
May that the railways would be returned to their owners at 
the end of this year. He called Congress in special session 
early last summer. He made no specific recmomendations 
regarding the legislation which should be enacted. The Re- 
publicans had a majority in the House of Congress. Con- 
gress had ample time in which to frame and pass the needed 
legislation before January 1, and the country knew it then 
and knows it now. 

Work upon the proposed legislation was begun at once by 
the Senate and House committees on Interstate Commerce. 
These committees conducted hearings at which the facts about 
the railway situation were fully presented and able men rep- 
resenting all points of view put forward and advocated plans 
for the solution of the problem. The hearings and subse- 
quent developments disclosed that the committees of both 
houses were headed by and composed of able men who had 
a geod grasp of the situation. The Democrat: and Repub- 
licans upon these committees acted together amicably. They 
did not play politics. Each committee reported to its own 
house a railroad bill. While these bills differed in many 
respects, and while each had shortcomings from the stand- 
points of all classes of students of the railroad problem, 
most of those who really knew anything about the subject 
conceded that either bill if passed would effect a great im- 
provement in our system of railroad regulation and manage- 
ment. 

The House with its Republican majority could have passed 
the Esch bill as originally reported from committee. It did 
not do so. It emasculated the bill by eliminating some of its 
best and most needed provisions. It inserted other provisions 
some of which, especially those relating to the handling of 
labor controversies, are so bad that the enactment of the bill 
as a whole into a law probably would make the countrys 
system of regulation worse rather than better than it has been 
in the past. A Republican majority in the House could have 
passed a good bill, but it passed, or permitted to be passed, 
a bad bill. f 

The Senate adjourned without acting on the Cummins 
bill. Since it has met again the bill has been dist ussed at 
length, especially by members of the committee that drafted 
it. Although the bill deals with the most important 0! the 
nation’s post-war reconstruction problems, it has been al- 
most impossible to keep in the Senate chamber a quorum ' 
hear and participate in these discussions. What the new 
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papers call unexpected opposition” has developed. This 
opposition 1s directed principally first, against the provisions 
which are intended to assure to the railway companies op- 
portunity to raise sufficient capital adequately to develop 
their facilities; and, second, against the provisions which 
are intended to prohibit strikes upon the railways and to es- 
tablish means of peaceably and equitably settling labor con- 
troversies. 

The date on which the President originally said he would 
return the roads to their owners is now (December 15) only 
two weeks away. In ten months out of the twelve which 
ended on October 31 the railways incurred a deficit as com- 
pared with the net operating income earned by the compan- 
ies under private operation on which the guaranteed returns 
to the companies are based. The total deficit for the year 
ended October 31 was about $375,000,000. There is no 
doubt that the railways will also show large deficits in No- 
vember and December. Their facilities have become so in- 
adequate that they are unable to handle the commerce of the 
country, and therefore they are the limiting factor in pro- 
duction in America. The country will never again be able 
to produce to its maximum capacity until the capacity of the 
railroads is increased. Until the questions whether and when 
the railways are going to be returned to their owners, and 
under what kind of permanent legislation, are settled, the 
imperatively needed enlargement of transportation facilities 
will not be and cannot be commenced. 

It is by no means a certainty that the President will not 
return the railways to their owners at the end of the year 
and withdraw the government guarantees whether any legis- 
lation is passed or not. Everybody knows that this would 
result in widespread railroad bankruptcy; and yet the mem- 
bers of Congress continue their course of paltering inaction. 
To return the railways to their owners under temporary legis- 
lation merely continuing the guarantees would postpone the 
time when rehabilitation of their facilities could be com- 
menced. Because of the understanding that the return to 
private operation is imminent, the Railroad Administration is 
daily losing able men from its organizaton by their return 
to the companies. In these circumstances it cannot continue 
to operate the properties with any satisfactory degree of ef- 
ficiency. , 

The foregoing is a plain statement of facts. No man cap 
dispute its accuracy in any detail. All that is needed to pre- 
cipitate a national catastrophe is for Congress, with its Re- 
publican majority, to continue for awhile along the course 
which it has been following. 

If as a result of the way in which this problem has been 
handled in Congress the railways are not returned to private 
operation, or if they are returned without adequate legisla- 
tion, there cannot be in the mind of any intelligent person 
the slightest question as to the political party which will have 
to assume responsibility for the consequences. The Repub- 
lican party, because it has a majority in both houses of Con- 
gress, and because President Wilson passed the whole ques- 
tion over to Congress, will have to assume the responsibility. 
Is the Republican party going to vindicate its claims as the 
“party of business and prosperity,” or is it going to stultify 
them? 

The Republican party may be the “party of business and 
prosperity,” but certainly the Republican majority in Con- 
gress has not thus far dealt with the railroad problem in a 
way which commends itself to the business men of the coun- 
try, or which is adapted to promote the prosperity of the 
American people. The “party of business” had better get 
‘down to business, or it will go-into the next political cam- 
paign with a record for dealing with the railroad problem 
which will estop its newspapers and spellbinders from mak- 
ing any effective criticisms of government control and opera- 
tion of railroads under Democratic auspices. 
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Good and Bad Whistling 


Burrato, N, Y. 
To THE EpirTor: 

What is this preposterous announcement that I find in 
your issue, Number 17, October 24, page 822, that some 
committee recommends the modification of the rule for the 
highway-crossing whistle-signal so as to require the engine- 
man to rend the air for nine seconds? What are these com- 
mitteemen thinking of? Do they dwell continually in the 
tomb and in the barren mountains, like the wild man 
that we read of in the Gospel? That man was continually 
crying out and cutting himself with stones—a sort of self- 
punishment for his sins! To make larger the unavoidably 
large volume of noise which comes from the big locomotive 
of today is little less than an outrage. What is the purpose 
of the highway crossing signal? Is it to alarm all of the 
farmers within a mile? I should like to have any member 
of that committee, who can conveniently get hold of a buzzer 
or a common electric door bell, go through the motions of 
making the “7” signal of such a length as to occupy nine 
seconds. He will be ashamed of the disturbance which he 
finds himself making. Three seconds is ample time in 
which to make a loud, distinctive and in all respects suffi- 
cient signal. 

Look at a few familiar facts. For many years the cross- 
ing signal consisted of only one blast; and everybody was 
happy. What need is there for having this signal different 
from the signal signifying the approach to a station? It 
has been argued that the way to improve our whistling is to 
make it easier for the engineman to adjust his mind to what 
is demanded; if that is the case a change from four blasts 
to one blast would be a very simple way to go about it. One 
prominent road has—at least on some divisions—discon- 
tinued the use of the station approach signal. Discontinuing 
it everywhere might not be an unprofitable experiment. You, 
Mr. Editor, have been arguing for years for moderation and 
common sense in whistling; perhaps the easier way to make 
such arguing effective would be to propose to modify the 
whistling in this way—urge its abolition. Where crossings 
have an attendant the use of the crossing whistle, in nu- 
merous instances, has been wholly discontinued, and with 
satisfactory results. 

The American Railroad Association has been noted for 
its persistent conservatism. Assuming that the signal ought 
to be changed, this committee might naturally be expected 
to demand that the proposition be supported by a good body 
of experience in favor of changing. What have they got to 
offer? Many men in that association, as many other rail- 
road officers, all over the country, are Morse telegraphers; 
and every one familiar with the Morse alphabet will agree 
that the way to make the crossing signal, which is equiva- 
lent to: “7,” is to do it in comparatively quick time. The 
specialists in psychology will tell you that there is a pleasing 
rhythm in “7” that is lacking in the long drawn out screech- 
ing which is now proposed. : 

‘The whistle nuisance is bad enough, in all conscience, 
already. No reasonable man, considerate of the public, can 
think of making it worse. Some of the safety sharps in the 
National Council have demanded that the crossing whistle 
be drawn out longer, but these men are thoughtless extrem- 
ists. They are simply following some of the shortsighted 
legislators of former years, who actually prescribed by stat- 
ute the continuous blowing of the whistle of every train, for 
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80 rods before reaching a crossing! And there are enginemen 
who are willing to aid and abet such a crime. Foolish 
people who recklessly approach crossings without looking 
and listening are, indeed, entitled to a good warning, but 
there is no reason in going to extremes; their lives are not 
worth it. 

The lives of innocent people residing near crossings 
deserve consideration. ‘The passengers in trains are to be 
considered also; I have ridden a hundred miles in an express 
train on a prominent Eastern road, in a coach next to the en- 
gine; and the frequent and excessive whistling for crossings 
were an absolute nuisance. It was, perhaps, a necessary evil, 
but an engineman with a conscience, with the musician’s ear 
for time, and with proper instruction from his superintendent, 
could have reduced the evil 50 per cent or more. Some of 
the best runners habitually make the signal in two seconds. 

R. C. G. 


Remodeling Locomotives 


To THE Eprror: 

The interesting account in the Railway Age of November 
14 of the rebuilding of the Prairie type into Mikado type 
locomotives on the Northern Pacific is of extreme interest, 
and one that officials in charge of the motive power of our 
railroads can well study. 

It is true that every motive power official must study this 
question from his own “angle,” and that a remedy suggested 
for one road would not cure another, but the problem is one 
of importance for all that. 

For some years the writer has been a close observer of 
the motive power of the various roads in the east, and while 
the “east is east,” the “cure” may not fit those of the 
west at all. I think one of the best examples and most 
successful ones at rebuilding locomotives occurred on the 
New York Central when they rebuilt a large number of 
their Consolidation locomotives into Mikados; I have been 
informed that the results obtained for this rebuilding has 
given them one of the best working type of freight locomo- 
tives on that road. 

In July, 1918, I had reason to make a trip over the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and stopped off at East 
Salamanca, N. Y. I saw there a line of locomotives, per- 
haps half a dozen, Consolidation and 4-8-0 type, not in use, 
and when I made inquiries concerning these locomotives, I 
received the reply that they were to be sold—that it was the 
policy of this road to dispose of its locomotives whenever 
they became too light for service and replace them with 
thoroughly modern power. This policy has its advantages 
—provided a purchaser can be found. 

On the other hand, take a large road the size of the Penn- 
sylvania. It was not very long ago that that road offered 
for sale some of its Atlantic type locomotives; yet as late 
at 1905 in their own Juniata shops they built eight-wheel 
locomotives for their lighter passenger trains, a commend- 
able policy. A road the size of the Pennsylvania with its 
subsidiaries should have little difficulty in assigning the 
proper class of locomotive for service which it can handle 
most economically. 

The New England roads, with their short runs and re- 
quirements of frequent service present a different problem. 
For years the eight-wheel passenger locomotive was the 
only type used for passenger trains. On the New Haven, 
the ten-wheel type was not introduced until 1904 and the 
Pacific and Atlantic until 1907; consequently this road has 
an abundance of the eight-wheel type that can be used very 
advantageously on shorter runs and lighter trains. 

As I view the problem, the chief difficulty confronting 
our officials at the head of the motive power departments is 
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not so much in the specifications of new locomotives. but 
in what way can the present power, ten to fifteen years old 
be remodeled to handle the constantly increasing loads 
caused by heavier equipment, etc. Brick arches, though 
used here long ago by Mr. Griggs on the Boston & Prov; 
dence and superheaters, and other devices have and wil] 
help—but the locomotive itself, can any more power be got- 
ten out of it, and is it worth it? This looks to me like the 
vital problem that is going to soon confront the motiye 
power officials after January first, next. 

It seems to the writer to be folly to run some of these 
trains, two and three cars, with locomotives intended for 
heavier service and half worn out, but I have seen it many 
a time and know that on some back shop track there are 
probably three or four smaller ones, which with a little 
fixing up would do the work and burn less coal. Up to 
last summer, locomotives designed by Mr. Buchanan and 
built in the early nineties ran out of Rochester over the Ay- 
burn road with three steel coaches behind them, yet I have 
seen on other roads two- and three-car trains which were 
handled by Pacific, Atlantic, yes and even by Mogul loco- 
motives. 

The problem is distinctive with each road, and it js 
bound to present itself, sooner or later, and is one that our 
motive power officials must wrestle with and answer accord- 
ing to the requirements or needs of his own system. 

Cnas. E. FIsHer 


THE SWITCHMAN AS DipLoMAt.—The switchman who does in- 
dustry work has to deal with the public and he has a better 
chance to use his qualifications as a salesman than those who 
work on inside jobs. He is not only selling his labor, but he is 
in a position to represent his company. If he does his work 
promptly and cheerfully, he will have no trouble to throw all 
the shipments from these industries over to his employer. By 
obtaining this additional business for his employer he is 
building a reputation for himself and getting more work for 
his fellow employees to do. 

Give the public all the help and information you can 
because it is the public that keeps us busy. The public 
also pays for the fine passenger trains that travel over our line. 
When you have work to do on these trains do it carefully. If 
you do not handle passenger trains carefully the public will be 
afraid to ride on your line and you will be the cause of some 
“old timer” returning to the freight service—Duit Wright. 
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The Russian People Bid Farewell to the American Troops 
Leaving 
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Worlds Longest Bascule Span Erected at Chicago 


Recently Completed St. Charles Air Line Bridge Contains a 
Single-Leaf Span 260 Ft. Long 


lished in the recent completion of the St. Charles 
Air Line structure over the Chicago river, which 
comprises the longest single-leaf bascule bridge ever built. 
Aside from the introduction of special details necessary for 
the completion of a record structure of this type, the prose- 


\ NEW RECORD in bridge construction has been estab- 
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Location Map Showing Re-alinement of the Crossing 


cution of both the substructure and superstructure work in- 
volved the application of some unusual construction methods. 

This structure occupies the approximate site of one of the 
earliest railroad bridges in Chicago, since the St. Charles 
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of Sixteenth street to a point a short distance west of the 
Chicago river. Although it is considerably less than a mile 
in length it connects the Illinois Central and its tenant, the 
Michigan Central, at the eastern end with the New York 
Central, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and the Chicago & North Western. It 
is owned jointly by the Illinois Central, the Michigan Cen- 
tral, the Burlington and the North Western and is operated 
by the Illinois Central. The traffic over the bridge is en- 
tirely interchange, largely between the owning and operating 
roads. However, it is also used for the transfer of mail and 
express between the Union and the La Salle street stations, 
while during the war many troop trains were handled across 
this line. 

The new structure replaces a swing span built in 1882, 
which is 297 ft. 6 in. long and crosses the river at an angle 
of 42 deg. 45 min., providing two channels, one of 59 ft. 
and one of 55 ft. The alinement and track arrangement 
were changed, as indicated, to accommodate the new double- 
track bridge which crosses the river at an angle of 63 deg. 
28 min., being 260 ft. long between end bearings of the 
moving leaf and providing a clear channel for navigation 
200 ft. wide. 


Superstructure 


The location of the new structure was selected to avoid 
interference with the old bridge during construction and to 
reduce the skew of the crossing and, therefore, the length 
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Side and End Elevation of the Bridge 


Air Line was one of the first lines of railroad built in that 
city. . Projected in 1857 as a trunk line railway extending 
westward from the city, the St. Charles Air Line is now but 
a short east and west transfer facility, extending from the 
llinois Central property on the lake front in the vicinity 
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of the bridge as much as possible. However, the track lay- 
out on the east side of the river, particularly the south wye, 
gave little latitude in the location of the bridge. The draw- 
ings show the general plan and elevation of the new bridge, 
including the concrete trestle approaches, which will readily 
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be recognized as the Strauss heel trunnion type of bascule 
bridge. 

The superstructure consists of a through Warren truss 
double track movable span, with subdivided panels and 
inclined top chords, 260 ft. long between end bearings de- 
signed for Cooper’s E60 loading, and a 58-ft. counter-weight 
fixed tower span, all in accordance with the Illinois Central 
standard specifications. The principles of counterbalancing 
and operation are much the same as in other bridges of this 
type. The counterbalancing is effected by a pair of concrete 
slabs, termed “wing counterweights,” such as were used in the 
North Western three-track bascule bridge over the north 
branch of the Chicago river at Deering (described in the 
Railway Age-Gazette of August 11, 1916, page 233). For 
large bridges these are found more economical than the 
single block of counterweight often used on account of 
the increase in leverage thus gained. They are 5 ft. 7 in. 
thick, 60 ft. high and 37 ft. wide, and are built around the 
structural steel members of the counterweight trusses which 
support them, and are reinforced in vertical planes with %- 
in. round rods and in horizontal planes with 14 in. square 
rods. In addition, 3-in. expanded metal is placed 2 in. 
from the outer faces of the concrete. Each concrete counter- 
weight weighs approximately 885 tons, at 148 lb. per cu. ft. 
The rectangular apertures showing in the face of the coun- 
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Erection View—Moving Leaf Nearing Completion; Stiff-Leg 
Derrick Dismantling the Traveler 


terweight are for the purpose of adding adjustment blocks to 
obtain the exact required weight. The calculations were 
based on half of the number of these apertures being filled 
when the bridge is in equilibrium. The total weight of the 
blocks equals 7 per cent of the total counterweight. 

As the bridge opens the counterweights move entirely out- 
side of railroad clearance and outside of the lower portion 
of the supporting tower. When fully opened their lowest 
point is eight feet below the base of rail. To accomplish 
this the counterweight trusses are located in planes five feet 
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outside the planes of the moving leaf and tower trusses the 
counterweight trunnions being supported on supplementa] 
vertical and inclined tower posts carried by deep 


; : Porta] 
girders extending beyond the main posts. 


The distance from 
It is 
0rtion of 


the counterweight trunnion to the concrete counterweig} 
such that the latter swings below the overhanging porti 
the tower. 

The two counterweight links, which are structura] mem- 
bers connecting the forward points of the counterweight 
trusses with the hips of the moving leaf trusses, are each 


The resulting 


offset 5 ft. in their length of 85 ft. 8 in. 











Method of Erecting the Traveler 


lateral component of the stress in these members due to this 
offset is taken care of by lateral bracing between them. The 
location of the above parts can be seen by reference to the 
general drawing and the photographs. Below the track level 
the retaining walls between piers 2 and 3 and the concrete 
trestle approach hold the earth fill from interference with 
the counterweights. 


Operation 


The bridge is opened or closed in 1% min., being oper- 
ated in the usual manner characteristic of this type by means 
of straight racks bolted to a pair of operating struts, one 
pivoted to the end posts of each truss and engaged by oper- 
ating pinions located in the portal of the counterweight 
tower. The bridge is electrically operated, and current trom 
a 12,000-volt public utility circuit is brought underground 
to a sub-station at the bridge site, where it is stepped down 
to 440 volts through three 75-kva. transformers. The oper 
ating machinery is located in a fireproof house in the coun- 
terweight tower frame and above the tracks. This house 
contains gearing, motors, engine, air and tanks, 
switchboard, controllers and other operating devices. 

The pinions are actuated through an equalizer and reduc- 
tion gears by two Westinghouse motors of 150-hp. capacity; 
each working on a 440-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle circult and 
capable of developing a maximum torque of 3,080 |b. (each) 
at a one-foot radius. Each motor is equipped with a : 
eno:d brake, adjusted for braking 100 per cent of -_ 
running torque of the motor. These motors are controle 
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by the Cutler-Hammer magnet type control, consisting of 
four reversing contactors and five accellerating contactors 
for each motor. The master controller for these contactors 
is mounted on a stand and interlocked with the lock motor 
in such a way that neither can be operated out of proper 
sequence. The operations of the lift and lock motors are in 
turn interlocked with the signal interlocking machine. In 
opening, all track signals must be set at “stop” indication 
before the motor controllers are released. 

The auxiliary power consists of a four-cylinder 62-hp. 
gasoline engine operating at a speed of 1,000 r. p.m. The 
engine is provided with a self-starter operated from a stor- 
age battery. The engine was made by the Wisconsin Motor 
Manufacturing Company. 

On account of the unprecedented size of this bridge it was 
considered advisable to use an air buffer on the operating 
strut in addition to the oak bumping blocks ordinarily em- 














The Completed Bridge in the Open Position 


ployed. This is a new feature in bridges of this kind and 
comes into play when the bridge reaches the nearly-open 
position. It consists of an air cylinder with 15-in. bore and 
23¥%-in. stroke secured to the top of each strut near the 
moving leaf end with a piston rod 4 in. in diameter and 
6 ft. 3 in. long, normally held in its extended position by a 
pair of coiled springs. When the bridge nears the limit of 
its opening the extended piston rods come into contact with 
a short I-beam bumping girder secured to the inclined post 
of the counterweight tower just above the path of the oper- 
ating strut, and the compression of the air in the cylinder 
gradually arrests any further movement of the bridge after 
the power has been cut off and the motor brakes applied. 
A similar air buffer is located underneath the front end of 
the leaf which comes into play when the bridge closes, the 
piston rod coming into contact with the bridge seat of the 
rest pier. ‘ 
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The bridge is locked in the closed position by motor- 
driven latch bars moving in guides in the bottom chords of the 
main trusses and engaging the end shoes. These locks are 
operated by a five-hp. squirrel-cage motor of the high-resist- 


ance type. Both lock motor and main lifting motors are 
controlled through limit switches at the ends of their respec- 
tive travels. The main line contactors for the lifting motors, 
located on the control panel, are tripped out when the mov- 
ing span is within 15 deg. of the fully closed position; to 
close it the remaining distance a foot switch is provided for 
releasing the brakes and a push switch for closing the circuit 
through the contactors, thus short-circuiting the limit switch. 
The motors may then be started by the master controller. In 
case the line contactors go out, due to overload or short cir- 
cuits, the controller handle must be brought to the neutral 
position before a new start can be made. 

An emergency brake is also provided, acting on each oper- 
ating strut incorporated with the operation strut guide. These 
brakes are operated by single action compressed air cylin- 
ders in line with the strut secured to flanges on the bottom 
of the guide. The pistons of the cylinders are connected by 
means of connecting levers and eccentrics to eight brake 
shoes—four each for the top and bottom flanges of the strut. 
The operator applies the brakes by admitting compressed 
air into the cylinders, a control valve being located in the 
operator’s cabin immediately adjacent to the leaf motor con- 
trollers. 

Air is supplied to the strut brakes and also to a warning 
whistle at 125-lb. pressure by a General Electric 25 cu. ft. 
direct-connected, motor driven, air compressor with auto- 
matic governor and unloader. The storage capacity consists 
of one 65 cu. ft. tank, located on platform outside of operat- 
ing house. 

The warning and indicating signals on this bridge are 
most complete. In addition to the usual channel warning 
lights required by the government, a wig-wag warning to 
river traffic has been introduced as a signal to vessels in 
event of failure of motive power for the bridge. The wig- 
wags are located in the center of the bridge on the lower 
chord and can easily be seen from the river. They are con- 
trolled by a snap switch on the controller stand. 


The Substructure 


The substructure for the pivot end of the span is the con- 
ventional form for this type of movable span, comprising 
four cylindrical piers, to carry the four posts of the coun- 
terweight tower, the two forward ones also supporting the 
pivot ends of the movable leaf. These piers are connected 
by walls which function at once as ties, struts and retaining 
walls for the filling that supports the tracks in the space 
enclosed by four walls. The rest pier is of similar design, 
consisting of two piers connected by a concrete diaphragm. 
These are concrete trestle approaches to the rear of the piers 
on both sides of the river, this type of construction being 
adopted primarily to avoid the building of abutments to 
resist the earth pressure close to the river. On the west 
side the trestle was especially applicable because of a slip 
adjoining the bridge immediately to the north, which would 
have necessitated an expensive retaining wall along that 
side had an embankment been used. ‘The trestle for the 
north track is 98 ft. long, while that for the south track is 
only 42 ft., so that for a length of 56 ft. the embankment 
for the south track slopes out underneath the trestle for the 
north track. ‘The seeming inconsistency of using a retained 
fill within the pier structure is explained by the fact that 
the tie walls connecting the piers were necessary in any 
event, and were made to serve also as retaining walls at very 
ittle increase in expense. ; 
w The foundation "cman are more favorable at this 
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point than at most other bridge sites in the city. Rock was 
encountered at elevation 28.0, borings for a depth of 11 ft. 
into the rock establishing the security of this material beyond 
any reasonable doubt. ‘The east substructure and the south- 
west pier of the west substructure were far enough behind 
the existing dock line to permit of the successful use of the 
“Chicago” method of open-well excavation, but the north- 
west pier on the west side was so close to the private slip 
that a puddled coffer dam was required. This was con- 
structed with wooden sheet piling on the outside and steel 
sheet piling on the inside. 

It was the two east piers on the west side of the river that 
imposed the real problem in foundation work. The lack 
of a sufficient earth cover over the rock made it impossible 
to hold sheet piling effectively and precluded the use of a 
coffer dam. As a consequence a design of cellular crib was 
developed, as shown in the drawing. This consists of 12-in. 
by 12-in. timbers, with a double layer of shiplap on the 
interior, arranged so as to provide for a puddle wall sur- 
rounding two interior cells on the sites of the two piers. 
This puddle proved sufficiently tight to enable the water 
level within to be lowered to a depth of 10 or 12 ft. In 
the spaces thus partially unwatered steel sheet piling was 
driven in circles of the near sizes of the piers. To accom- 
plish this wooden forms or cages were built in the shape of 
segmental centers, disposed horizontally with vertical guides 
to connect them. The space within the circles of sheet pil- 
ing were pumped out and excavated to a depth of about 
two or three feet into the rock and filled with concrete. The 
cages were taken out piecemeal as the concrete was brought 
up. The wooden crib was built to a height of four or five 
feet on ways in the slip adjoining the bridge, launched and 
then completed while floating and finally towed into posi- 
tion. Because of the impracticability of holding piles in 
front of the piers, this crib will remain in place perma- 
nently as a fender to protect the pier and superstructure 
against navigation. 

Because of the presence of the slip a timber bulkhead was 
driven along the north side of the west substructure, which 
is supported in part by tie rods from a row of piles along 
the south side. The entire substructure contains 2,000 cu. 
yd. of concrete, including the concrete trestle approach. The 
trestle conforms to Illinois Central standards, with concrete 
piles of the pre-cast and drive type. The superstructure 
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outer end was elevated some 265 ft. above the track level. or 
about as high as a 22-story building. Obviously this ep. 
tailed something more than ordinary erection methods, 

The tower and counterweight trusses were erected first 
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Details of the Cellular Crib Used for the Construction of the 
West Abutment 


with the aid of a gantry traveler, composed of four gallows- 
frame bents 168 ft. high above a traveler track built along 
each side of the bridge at a level about 14 ft. below the 
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Outline Elevation of the Masonry 


was built by the Foundation Company of New York during 
the winter of 1917-18, one of the severest in local history. 


Erection 


In conformity with common practice in such structures, 
the bridge was erected in the raised or open position. Owing 
to the great length of the span this meant that the extreme 


bridge track level. The north traveler track was supported 
on the bulkhead and the south one on a row of piles, includ- 
ing those used as backstays for the bulkhead. This traveler 
was set up first by a stiff leg derrick mounted on a three- 
legged tower with a 100-ft. boom. The gantry frame carried 
a row of longitudinal girders on each side, each of which 
carried two sets of fall lines operated by a hoisting engin®, 
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set on the ground to the rear of the bridge. As the traveler 
was tall enough to cover the highest part of the tower and 
counterweight trusses, these fall lines were readily used to 
set all members of the structure. The heaviest one wos the 
rear section of the bottom chord of the counterweight truss, 
weighing 70 tons. In doing this portion of the erection the 
traveler was first used in a forward position to erect the 
tower, then moved back 40 ft. to erect the counterweight 
trusses and again moved forward to erect the moving leaf 
to the height of the hip verticals. 

The rest of the moving leaf was erected by a method more 
nearly comparable to that used in the erection of tall steel 
frame buildings than steel bridges, namely, by means of a 














The West Abutment 


derrick that was used from time to time as the work pro- 
gressed. ‘The manner in which this was carried is particu- 
larly interesting. 

The span in its vertical position may be considered as 
forming an enormous elevator shaft in which the erection 
equipment is comparable with the elevator. As in an actual 
elevator, a guide was provided along each side, in the form 
of two lines of heavy timbers bolted to the web members of 
the trusses. ‘These guides were somewhat closer to the bot- 
tom chords than to the top chords and were parallel with 
the former. The derrick, which moved upward with the 
aid of these guides, consisted of a vertical A-frame made of 
two 12-in. by 12-in. timbers and standing on a girder com- 
posed of four 8-in. by 16-in. stringers spanning crosswide 
from guide to guide. This girder, reinforced by a shallow 
truss underneath, carried the load of two booms mounted 
at the center on opposite sides of the A-frame, so that one 
boom was used to erect the bottom chords and floor system, 
while the other one was engaged in setting the top chords, 
top laterals, etc. The weight of this derrick and the loads 
it lifted was carried on two columns of 12-in. by 12-in. 
timbers set up under the ends of the A-frame and held in 
place by bolting to the guide timbers. This derrick was 
raised from time to time by lines lashed to members that 
had been erected to some considerable elevation above the 
position of the derrick. 

The steel for the bridge was unloaded in a yard north of 
the slip, from which it was brought to the work partially 
on barges and partially on cars. During the erection of the 
span the gantry traveler was taken down with the aid of a 
stiff-leg derrick mounted on the outside of the span at the 
level of the second panel point above the hip. This was 
facilitated by moving the traveler forward as it was taken 
down, one gallows-frame at a time. 

The construction of the bridge was concerned to a certain 
extent with the plans of the Chicago Railway Terminal Com- 
mission for straightening the Chicago river which provide for 
a new river channel about 400 ft. westerly from the present 
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channel. The designers of the type of bridge finally adopted 
have proposed a plan for revolving the superstructure of the 
new bridge intact on a circular track and rollers to the new 
site. No provision has been made in the substructure as yet 
for the prosecution of such a plan. 

The bridge was built by the Illinois Central under the 
direction of A. S. Baldwin, formerly chief engineer and now 
vice-president of the corporation, and F. L. Thompson, chief 
engineer. Maro Johnson, assistant engineer, assumed direct 
charge during the construction of the sub and superstructure. 
The Strauss Bascule Bridge Company, Chicago, acted as 
consulting engineers. The Foundation Company, New 
York, built the substructure, beginning construction in Octo- 
ber, 1917, and completing it in August, 1918. The American 
Bridge Company (Gary plant) fabricated the steel and ma- 
chinery, which was erected by the Ferro-Construction Com- 
pany of Chicago, which began work in October, 1918, but 
was interrupted by delays in receipt of material in Novem- 
ber, resuming operations in February, 1919, and completing 
the erection with minor interruptions in August, 1919. C. H. 
Norwood of Chicago furnished and installed all air and 
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The Counterweights, the Counterweight Trusses and the 
Tower 


electrical equipment and the auxiliary gas engine drive. The 
structural steel weighs 1,544 tons and the trunnion pins and 
operating machinery 166 tons. The main trunnions are 25 
in. in diameter, the counterweight trunnions 46 in. and the 
first and second link pins 20% in. and 31 in., respectively. 





NUMBER OF LOCOMOTIVES ON JAPANESE RAILWAYS.—There are 
in operation on the Imperial Government Railways of Japan 
the following locomotives: 1,182 tank engines, 600 of which 
are of British make, 308 American, 171 German, and 103 
Japanese. There are 8 light railway locomotives, 4 of Ger- 
man manufacture and 4 of unknown make; 1,778 tenders, 711 
of which are Japanese, 671 American, 336 British, and 60 
German. The electric locomotives number 13, of which 12 
are German and 1 Japanese. Although these figures give a 
considerable number of Japanese types of both tanks and 
tenders, the most of the parts and equipment of these 
engines have been purchased either in America or England 
and assembled in Japan. 
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Investigation of Plumb 
Charges Demanded 


EPRESENTATIVES Of the Plum Plan League were given 
a brief hearing before the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives on October 10 for the pur- 
pose of urging the passage of the resolution introduced in 
the House by Representative Huddleston of Alabama, pro- 
viding for an investigation by a Congressional committee of 
the charges of railroad financial manipulation, and that the 
railroads seek legalization of a fraudulent property invest- 
ment as a basis of valuation, made by Glenn E. Plumb, 
counsel for the organized railroad employees. Representative 
Huddleston introduced the speakers, saying they were pre- 
pared to prove that eight or nine billion dollars of the rail- 
road capitalization is “pure water.” He declared that an 
investigation of elements affecting the valuation of the rail- 
roads was especially important because of its bearing on the 
level of rates, and he declared that the railroad interests were 
seeking to prevent the investigation. As evidence of this, 
he stated that the financial journals and the Railway Age 
have been very “abusive” of the railroad labor organiza- 
tions. 

Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and president of the Plumb Plan League, 
said it was the unanimous wish of the employees that the 
resolution be reported out by the committee and the investi- 
gation made, because the employees were prepared to prove 
in detail every charge that Mr. Plumb had made. 

Chairman Campbell asked what would be added by such 
an investigation to what the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is doing in connection with its valuation of the railroads. 
Mr. Stone replied that the commission’s work will not bring 
out many of the facts charged because of differences of opin- 
ion as to what the commission ought to do. He said some 


people think they ought to ascertain the “cost price” of the 


railroads, while the railroads say they ought to ascertain the 
cost of reproduction. He also referred to “abuse” by the 
Railway Age and the New York Times, but said it ought 
to be taken as a compliment because these papers never had 
an idea that was not dominated by Wall Street. 

A member of the committee suggested that as the hearing 
was to be brief, it would be well to have some of the facts 
charged put into the record, whereupon Mr. Stone gave way 
to F. J. Warne, a statistician representing the railway em- 
ployees, who began a long statement attacking the property 
investment accounts and the financial management of the 
railroads, using material from previous investigations by 
the commission, which are the source of most of the facts 
stated by Mr. Plumb in his charges, and also making quota- 
tions from statements by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regarding the unreliability of the property investment 
accounts. 

Mr. Warne declared that government regulation has been 
as “dismal a failure’ as was ever the unregulated private 
management before 1888. That fact, he said, presents only 
the alternatives of government ownership and operation and 
some compromise on a plan of “industrial democracy” as 
represented in the Plumb plan. Mr. Plumb’s charges, he 
said, were based on the fundamental idea of the failure of 
government regulation. In answer to the statements that 
the Plumb charges are old, he said that was no reason why 
they should not be investigated now because Congress has 
never done anything about them and there is no law to pre- 
vent a repetition of the financial manipulations that were 
practiced in the past. Mr. Warne did not finish his state- 
ment, and Representative Huddleston asked for another hear- 
ing for that purpose and also to allow Mr. Plumb to appear, 
as he was unable to be present. 

Benjamin C. Marsh, secretary of the Farmers’ National 
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Committee on Transportation of the Farmers’ Nationa] 
Council, also urged the passage of the resolution, saying the 
farmers were confident that such an investigation, “if fear- 
lessly and thoroughly conducted.” will reveal the methods of 
the financial interests and show that they are detrimenta] to 
the best interests of the farmers and the people of the entire 
country. He said an effort was being made to jam legisla- 
tion through Congress to “secure a system of valuation which 
would add about eight billion dollars to the present capitalj- 
zation” of the railroads, and that the railroads are making 
every effort to prevent an investigation of Mr. Plum . 
charges. 

Chairman Campbell of the committee said he had not 
heard of any effort on the part of the railroads to prevent 
the investigation, but Mr. Marsh said he had new spaper 
clippings which showed the efforts the railroads are mak- 
ing. 

Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Association of Railway 
Executives, at the request of Chairman Esch of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, has filed state- 
ments with the committee for each railroad referred to in 
Mr. Plumb’s charge that various railroads had given bonuses 
to their stockholders or had issued new stock for than 
its market value. Each statement gave the circumstances 
under which the stock was issued, and Mr. Thom stated that 
it appears that no stock was issued by any of the companies 
named during the period mentioned at less than par. In 
some circumstances stock was issued by a company to its own 
stockholders at par when it was selling in the market at a 
higher figure, but the laws of many states require any new 
stock to be offered to existing stockholders at par before any 
of it is disposed of to the public. Mr. Thom also gave an 
explanation of the reasons for such a rule, showing that 
where there has been an issue of stock to the public at a 
greater value than par, but at less than the market value, it 
can never be expected that a large issue of new stock can be 
disposed of at the market value of the similar amount out- 
standing. 
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Common Use of Coal Cars 
The regional director, Central Western region, has an- 
nounced that beginning December 13, as a temporary meas- 
ure to insure an adequate supply of cars in the Central 
bituminous field with the re-opening of the mines, it has 
been decided to make effective the common use of coal load- 
ing equipment belonging to the principal coal-shipping rail- 
roads in that coal field. D. I. Forsyth, with headquarters at 
547 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, is appointed manager 
of Coal Car Distribution, Western Lines, and will super- 
vise and direct the distribution of coal loading equipment 
between the roads named. 

The roads in the Central Western Region whose cars are 
included in this arrangement are the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, the Chicago & Alton, the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Peoria & St. Louis, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the 
Chicago, Terre Haute & South Eastern, the Evansville & 
Indianapolis, the Peoria & Pekin Union, the Peoria Rail- 
road Terminals and the Wabash; the roads in the North- 
western region included are the Belt Railroad of Chicago, 
the Chicago Great Western, the Chicago Junction, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago River & Indiana, 
the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago & Western In- 
diana, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, the Indiana Harbor Belt, 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and the Minneapolis, 5t. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie. There is also included one road in the 
Southern Region, the Illinois Central. 
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Scientific Development of the Steam Locomotive’ 


Factors Affecting the Cost of Maintenance and Operation 
Analyzed and Improvements Suggested 


By John E, Muhifeld 


Part I 


the steam locomotive as the result of superior engi- 

neering ability, and the results have in many respects 
been exceedingly effective. This progress, however, has been 
confined largely to an increase in size, weight, evaporating 
capacity and hauling power, and while the general use of 
superheaters and firebox baffle walls during the past ten 
years has substantially assisted in improving sustained boiler 
capacity and increasing thermal efficiency as well as in 
keeping the steam locomotive in advance of the electric loco- 
motive, the opportunity for further improvement in thermal 
and machine efficiency and to reduce smoke, cinders, sparks 
and noise is untold. 

The desiderata in a steam locomotive may be summed up 
as: a reasonable first cost; maximum capacity for the serv- 
ice within roadway weight, curvature and clearance require- 
ments; ability to handle the heaviest gross tonnage practi- 
cable at the highest permissible speed; positive control of 
mechanical operation; economy as regards fuel and water 
consumption and repairs; minimum manual labor for road 
and terminal handling; construction of the least number of 
parts, and capacity to perform continuous mileage without 
failure. 

Modern types of steam locomotives fulfill quite satisfac- 
torily all of these requirements, with the exception of waste- 
fulness in fuel, water and steam consumption, as may be 
gathered from the fact that the thermal efficiencies now 
obtained are only from 50 to 65 per cent at the boiler, from 
60 to 75 per cent for the combined boiler and superheater, 
and from 4 to 6 per cent at the drawbar. These as com- 
pared with thermal efficiencies of from 3 to 5 per cent at 
the drawbar of an electric locomotive, 18 to 19 per cent at 
the switchboard of a modern steam-electric central power 
station, 25 to 30 per cent for internal-combustion engines, 
and 40 to 45 per cent as claimed for the full range of from 
one-quarter to full load for combination internal-combustion 
and steam motors. 

The increase in the first cost and in the cost for labor, 
fuel, material and supplies for operation and maintenance 
of the steam locomotive has been most marked during the 
past ten years, particularly since the war. It is now being 
operated and maintained by highly paid enginemen and 
mechanics, with high-priced materials and supplies, and 
the machine and its performance must be brought up to a 
more respectable basis of engineering efficiency if it is to be 
perpetuated. 

The supporting data of this paper, which apply to the 
United States, present the reasons why the general improve- 
ment of the steam locomotive should embrace the following 
changes which are now being embodied in the construction 
of a new type of locomotive, the first of which it is planned 
to have in regular service in 1920: a, steam at a pressure 
of about 350 Ib. to be employed, superheated about 300 
deg. F.; b, improved boiler, furnace and front-end design 


Mite PROGRESS has been made in the development of 


"Abstract of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
of ped of Mechanical Engineers, December 5, 1919. _ Owing to the length 
loses Muhlfeld’s paper, it is not possible to publish it in full in this 
ssue. The sections dealing with the generation and utilization of steam 
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and appliances; c, greater percentage of adhesive to total 
weight, and a lower factor of adhesion; d, more efficient 
methods of combustion; e, use of exhaust-steam heater and 
flue-gas economizer for boiler feedwater; f, better steam dis- 
tribution and utilization; g, reduced cylinder clearances and 
back pressure; h, lighter and properly balanced reciprocat- 
ing and revolving parts; i, lower heat, frictional and wind- 
resistance losses; j, improved safety and time, fuel and labor- 
saving devices. 


Reasons for Perpetuation of the Steam Locomotive 


Much more has been said and written during the last few 
years about the electrification of the steam roads of the 
United States for the purpose of fuel and labor saving and 
conservation, but practically nothing has been set forth as to 
the possibilities to accomplish much greater results per dol- 
lar of investment and operating cost by a scientific develop- 
ment of the steam locomotive. 

As the average use of power at any considerable load fac- 
tor is for only 8 hours per day, and as there is more or less 
irregularity in the demand, due to the small use on Sundays 
and holidays, the available water power would be used only 
about 2,400 out of a possible 8,760 hours per annum, or 
about 27 per cent of the time, so that the remaining 73 per 
cent would be wasted. Therefore, where continuous water 
power is available it should be diverted to the special re- 
quirements of large and regular amounts, such as in electro- 
chemical and metallurgical processes, in order to reduce this 
waste to a minimum. 

The methods at present employed for generating electric 
power from fuel in large modern central power stations 
represent from 18 to 19 per cent thermal efficiency, and as 
the investment cost for a steam plant is from one-third to 
one-quarter of that for a water-power development, the same 
total investment would produce from three to four times as 
much power from a steam as from a hydroelectric plant. 

Complete electrification of some portions of the large trans- 
continental trunk lines has been effected, all of which are 
representative of progressive engineering skill, but reliable 
reports and statistics available have not proven the actual 
operating economies predicted, and with the present un- 
settled state of the electrical art numerous objections present 
themselves, among which may be noted: a, prohibitive capi- 
tal and non-productive cost per mile for road, equipment 
and facilities; b, non-interchangeable equipment adaptable 
to certain electric zones only; c, entire operation dependent 
upon single power plants and transmission systems; d, widely 
varying load factors—dependent upon business conditions— 
requiring enormous outlay to meet uncertain peak movement 
and emergency conditions; e, complication and congestion of 
road and terminal trackage with transmission and contact 
lines; f, first cost from five to ten times, and operating cost 
from two to three times that of steam; g, liability for com- 
plete tie-ups due to storms, snow, sleet, rain and short-cir- 
cuits. 

Any general plan to electrify the steam roads to meet other 
than terminal and trunk-line congestion conditions, at an 
absurd cost, would mean lack of efficiency and prohibitive 
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financing, which would result in bankruptcy for most of the 
railroads affected and in a further burden upon the public. 
In fact, it would be a source of real danger to the rehabili- 
tation of these transportation systems, as to discard steam 
locomotives where coal or oil is available and can be burned 
with efficiency, comfort and economy represents absolute 
waste. 
Proposed Order of Development 

of the Steam Locomotive 


The opportunity for steam locomotives to produce economy 
by increasing train loads, reducing transportation and me- 
chanical delays and saving fuel and labor, is enormous. 

The principal parts of a steam locomotive assembly are 
the boiler, engine, running gear, tender and special appli- 
ances, and the functioning of these parts in operation, jointly 
or independently, will involve particular factors that are 
capable of scientific development, viz.: 


Design, Material and Workmanship. 
Adhesive Weight, Tractive Power and Factor of 
Tracking, Curving and Riding. 

Soiler Feedwater 

Boiler-Feedwater Purifying 

Fuel 

Combusion. 

Boiler-Water Circulation. 

Heat Radiation, Convection and Conduction. 
Steam Generation. 

Steam-Pressure Increase. 

Steam Superheating. 

Steam Distribution and Utilization, 
Waste-Heat Distribution and Utilization 
Friction and Resistance 

Acceleration 

Deceleration. 

Lubrication 

Insulation 

Safety Appliances 

Special Appliances. 

Power for Accessories. 

Time Saving. 

Fuel Saving 

Labor Saving 


The supporting data relating to the improvement of these 
factors are presented below: 
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Design, Material and Workmanship 


Only by greater refinement in construction can requisite 
operating results be produced to offset the increased cost of 


equipment, supplies and labor. ‘Therefore the designing 
should now be done along more scientific lines through the 
substitution of boiler, cylinder and drawbar horsepower and 
drawbar pull calculations for tractive power; thermal effi- 
ciency for evaporation results; distributed sor centralized 
thrusts, strains and stresses; light, high-grade alloy and 
high-carbon steels and other metals for heavy, low-grade 
plates, forgings and castings; and in the more general use 
of high-grade engineering practice in lieu of rule-of-thumb 
methods. 

In the modern high capacity locomotive it is necessary 
that certain parts be made as light as possible. On the 
other hand, the items of fatigue and shock of metals due to 
continued vibrations and impact as well as of inherent com- 
binations of weakening chemical and physical characteris- 
tics, are responsible for many sudden failures of staybolts, 
plates, springs, axles, crankpins, tires, piston and main rods, 
frames and like parts that are subject to reversal of stress 
or to hundreds of thousands of repeated and localized loads. 
As it has been found that the elastic limit is not necessarily 
representative of the fatigue strength, these factors require 
that further careful research and study be made for the 
purpose of determining upon a reliable quick test that will 
insure against unsuitable material entering into the construc- 
tion. 

The same degree of refinement applies equally to work- 
manship for construction and upkeep, which should be 
brought up to the same standard as obtains in other machin- 
ery that is producing more efficient and economical power 
for other modes of travel. 
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Adhesive Weight, Tractive Power 
. and Factor of Adhesion 


Adhesive Weight. In the ideal locomotive all of the weigh 
is carried on the driving wheels for utilization as tractive 
power. ‘The extended use of non-productive trailing whee 
and the four-wheel leading truck has become an expensive 
fashion in that it has greatly reduced the percentage of tota] 
engine weight on drivers for adhesive purposes. For ey. 
ample, where a modern Mikado type locomotive will average 
75 per cent adhesive to total engine weight, a modern (op. 
solidation will run as high as 92 per cent, thereby utilizing 
much more of its weight to produce drawbar pull, haulin 
power and earning capacity. 

soiler design and weight distribution should be 
related to the running gear as to make the use of trailer 
wheels unnecessary except where required by wheel load 
limitations, and with the more recent improvement in cop- 
stant resistance leading truck designs any four-wheel ar- 
rangement, except for high-speed passenger service. 
be entirely satisfactory. 

Tractive Power. In calculating tractive power the ysya] 
practice is to use 85 per cent of the indicated boiler pressure 
in lb. per sq. in. for two and three-cylinder single « xpansion, 
and 52 per cent for two and four-cylinder compound engines, 
However, for a superheated steam locomotive the use of 4 
higher percentage of the indicated boiler pressure should 
receive due consideration when making tonnage rating sched- 
ules before the train load is finally determined upon, as 
dynamometer tests have indicated that as high as 92 per cent 
for two-cylinder single expansion locomotives is permissible 
for train-loading purposes. 

Factor of Adhesion. In the same way that the leading 
and trailing truck type of locomotive has reduced the per- 
centage of adhesive weight, so also has it increased the fac- 
tor or ratio of adhesion, due to the “bridging effect” thus 
obtained over the driving wheels, tending to release the 
weight on the latter. Whereas many successful Consolida- 
tion types of locomotives are now operating with factors of 
adhesion of from 3.55 to 4.0, the Mikado types will usually 
range from 4.0 to 4.5. The co-efficient of static friction or 
adhesion between driving wheel tires and very dry, clean 
rails reaches a maximum of about 0.35, and for moist, 
muddy, greasy and frosty rails a minimum of from 0.15 to 
0.20, giving factors ranging from 2.85 to 6.65. 

In general, the factor of adhesion should be as low as 
practicable in order that the maximum power will always 
be available to start trains that can be easily handled when 
in motion and should about equal the ratio between the lim- 
iting friction in pounds and the weight on driving wheels 
in pounds, which for average dry rails is from 3.5 to 4. 
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Tracking, Curving and Riding 


With the increased length, higher center of gravity, ex- 
tended front and back overhang, and smaller proportion of 
spring-borne weight there have been many difficulties to over- 
come in order to maintain proper tracking, curving and rid- 
ing qualities in locomotives of great power, and in the ma- 
jority of cases these have been met with unusually satisfac- 
tory results. 

Certain changes can be made, however, that will bring 
about a general betterment in the way of reduced rolling, 
oscillation, nosing and pounding, namely, reduced spread of 
cylinders; more uniform distribution and equalization of 
weight over driving and truck wheels; maximum permissible 
diameter of driving wheels; reduction in weight of revolv- 
ing and reciprocating parts and counterbalance and proper 
distribution between wheels; improvement in constant-resist 
ance lateral-motion devices; more uniform cylinder pres 
sures when using steam and drifting; and greater refinement 
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in control of end play, wheel and rail clearances, and tire- 
tread coning. 

As the centrifugal power force of surplus counterbalance, 
the swinging movement of spring-borne weight and the rota- 
tive force on the crankpins are constantly changing in com- 
bination with speed and cut-off, the importance of giving 
particular attention to all of the foregoing cannot be over- 
estimated. 


Friction 


Friction. Friction due to oscillation, concussion, rolling, 
wheel flanges and treads, journals, cylinders, valves, valve 
gear, crossheads, center and side bearings, coupler side play 
and the like absorbs a considerable percentage of the power 
developed by the steam. 

Maximum machine efficiency, or ratio of drawbar to indi- 
cated horsepower, is usually obtained at speeds of from 25 
to 50 miles per hour and ranges from 80 to 85 per cent, 
above which speeds, due to increased friction, it gradually 
decreases to about 70 per cent at 75 miles per hour. For 
example, with a locomotive developing about 2,000 i.hp. at 
a speed of 30 miles per hour, about 325 hp. would be lost 
in internal or machine friction. 

During the past ten years the increased rigid wheelbase 
and axle loads, greater lateral rigidity, larger cylinders, 
valves and revolving and sliding bearings, substitution of 
grease for oil lubrication, and greater number of frictional 
parts, have tended to increase the machine friction and con- 
sequently the horsepower, drawbar pull, and steam and fuel 
losses. 

All of these are factors that should receive proper con- 
sideration in new designs. 


Resistance 


Resistance. Other than the resistance resulting from ma- 
chine friction, the locomotive is subject to those due to grades, 
curves, weather, wind and head air, which latter is more 
particularly affected by the general design. As the horse- 
power required to overcome front air pressure increases with 
the cube of the speed plus the resistance due to the “air in 
motion,” reduction of transverse flat surfaces, smoothing off 
of projections, vestibuling of openings and use of general 
curves parallel to the natural flow of the air should be care- 
fully considered in high speed locomotives, particularly in 
view of the high fuel consumption and machine friction and 
the relatively small proportion of drawbar pull available for 
hauling trains at high velocities. 

While the complicated design of a steam locomotive, par- 
ticularly as regards the application of its accessories, makes 
the use of relatively smooth outside surfaces generally im- 
practicable, still much has been done along this line on some 
of the European railroads that can be adopted by us to good 
advantage. 


Acceleration 


As the train resistance increases and the drawbar pull of 
the locomotive decreases due to speed, acceleration rapidly 
becomes a diminishing quantity. Therefore in order to ex- 
pedite train movement locomotives should be designed and 
adjusted so as to permit of the highest possible rate of ac- 
celeration in the shortest distance after starting, in order 
that the maximum desired running speeds can be reached in 
the minimum of time during which the greatest evaporating 
capacity of the boiler is available. In locomotives designed 
with trailer wheels a great deal of otherwise available adhe- 
Sive power, particularly for starting and acceleration pur- 
poses, is being wasted and the utilization of this lost adhe- 
sive weight by the elimination of trailer wheels, or by the 
application of an independent means of power for their pro- 
pulsion, would accomplish a great deal in the way of start- 
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ing and accelerating trains to speeds of from 15 to 20 miles 
per hour. 


Deceleration 


Deceleration is as much a factor in expediting train move- 
ments as acceleration, particularly with long and heavy trains 
and grades, and improved brake-shoe design, material, flexi- 
bility and bearing area in combination with clasp types of 
brakes for all wheels would do much toward providing 
greater stopping control over large and high speed steam 
locomotives and thereby avoid the necessity for resorting to 
the use of the engine cylinder back pressure to produce ade- 
quate braking power without liability for skidding and flat- 
tening the driving wheels. 


Lubrication 


Valve Oil. The usual method of feeding valve oil is 
through a steam-condensing lubricator. However, this 
method gives an irregular feed of oi] to engine valves and 
cylinders if no change is made in the adjustment of the sight 
feeds when the locomotive is at rest, working with a light 
or a full throttle, or drifting. With high steam pressures 
and superheat a suitable automatic force-feed lubricator, 
located near the steam chests, with individual feeds to engine 
valves and cylinders and adjusted to insure a positive and 
uniform feed of 50 per cent of the oil to each of the valves 
and cylinders at all times when the locomotive is moving, 
will unquestionably give better results. 

Piston and valve rods equipped with a suitable alumi- 
num-zinc lead alloy metallic packing should not require lubri- 
cators or swabs except on roads where a high percentage of 
drifting obtains. 

Superheat valve oil is unnecessary, as carbonization of oil 
is due to air admission to engine valve chests and cylinders 
when their temperature is greater than the finish point of the 
oil used and is also aggravated by the induction of gas and 
cinders through the exhaust nozzle. 

The results of tests made to determine the respective co- 
efficients of friction of oil and grease-lubricated journals 
show the former to be about 0.02 and the latter about 0.03. 
Therefore, while the internal or machine friction of the 
modern locomotive has been considerably increased due to: 
the use of solid lubricants in combination with relatively 
high bearing pressures, and the wear on these frictional sur- 
faces has been materially increased, grease has nevertheless 
protected bearings that would otherwise have heated, and its 
use will no doubt be continued until a satisfactory automatic 
force-feed method of oil lubrication is devised. 

Machinery Oil. This is the ideal lubricant for wearing 
parts not subjected to excessive concentrated pressures and 
temperatures, and should be employed wherever a better dis- 
tribution of the work, proportion of parts, or method of appli- 
cation will permit of its use. There is opportunity for much 
to be accomplished in the development of a more satisfactory 
and automatic means for its application. 


Insulation 


The loss of heat through radiation justifies a considerable 
expenditure for its prevention, and the most practical method 
for reducing this waste is to first design and locate the heat- 
transmitting parts so that they will be the least exposed to 
the surrounding atmosphere and to then make use of a good 
non-conducting lagging, properly applied. 

With the available non-corrosive heat-insulating materials 
that can now be readily molded into sectional blocks to any 
form and size desired for ready application and removal, 
and which will withstand the disintegrating effects of heat, 
vibrations and concussions incident to modern locomotive: 
operation, there is no good reason why boilers, fireboxes, 
steam pipes, valve chests, cylinders and heads, air pumps: 
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and other heat-radiating accessories or parts should be left 
exposed in the way they generally are, with the resultant 
steam and fuel losses. 


Safety Appliances 


While the annual reports of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on personal injury accidents chargeable to locomo- 
tive equipment indicate that considerable remains to be done 
to improve safety with respect to boiler fireboxes, staybolts, 
flues, tubes, plugs, studs, blow-off cocks, water gages and 
grate shakers; injectors and connections; lubricators; squirt 
hose; reverse gears; main and side rods, and draft gear, a 
great deal in this direction has been accomplished during 
the past seven years through the co-operation of the railroads 
and the locomotive and equipment builders with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission inspectors. 


Special Appliances 


Tender Trucks. ‘The present use of staggered instead of 
square rail joints in track laying results in considerable vi- 
bration and surging of tenders when first-class track surface 
and alignment are wanting. This derailing action necessi- 
tates the use of a flexible type of tender truck, such as will 
make it possible for each wheel to always follow and remain 
on the rail with which it is in contact without regard to 
any other wheel in the truck, if liability to derailment is to 
be avoided. 

Truck Wheels. According to the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission there were 954 derailments on the 
steam railroads during the year 1917 that were due to broken 
flanges and broken and burst wheels; these caused damage 
to railroad property amounting to $1,132,030, and resulted 
in the killing of 16 and the injury of 72 persons. While 
these reports apply to both locomotives and cars, still they 
indicate the urgency for improvement. 

With increasing wheel loads and speeds and higher and 
longer braking pressures the chilled-iron and cast and forged 
steel wheels must not only be of the best design, material 
and construction to meet the most severe requirements with 
a proper degree of safety, but the weights should be reduced 
to an economical maintenance and operating basis. Chilled 
iron and forged steel wheels have become particularly noto- 
rious with respect to non-productive deadweight resulting 
from unsuitable or surplus metal, or both, and necessity will 
now demand an early betterment. 

Mechanical Stokers. Reports indicate that stoker-fired 
locomotives burn from 10 to 40 per cent more coal than those 
hand fired, which includes the additional coal used for oper- 
ating the stoker equipment, and that the cost for stoker re- 
pairs ranges from 2 to 4 cents per locomotive mile. Also 
that failures occur due to broken stoker parts, foreign mat- 
ter in coal and wet coal. The kind and preparation of fuel 
are also items of importance, particularly as relating to low- 
volatile bituminous and anthracite coal. 

It is doubtful whether any considerable progress in effi- 
ciency or economy will be made in the stoker firing of loco- 
motives in combination with the limitations now imposed by 
burning coal on grates or in retorts with forced draft, and this 
is a matter of the greatest concern in the economic develop- 
ment of the steam locomotive. 

Air Compressors. Compressed air is one of the most ex- 
pensive mediums for producing power, particularly when 
the compressing is done by the single-stage system which is 
still in use on the majority of locomotives. As the steam is 
used at long cut-off and the heat of compression is dissipated 
and represents lost work, an average of from 70 to 85 lb. 
of saturated steam at 200 lb. pressure is required per 100 
cu. ft. of free air compressed to from 100 to 130 Ib. pressure. 

For air pressures of 100 lb. and over a cross-compound 


steam and two-stage air compressor with intercooler between 
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the air cylinders should be used. This will easily give an 
equivalent compressed-air production on from one-third to 
one-fourth of the steam consumption, which result can be 
further improved by the use of superheated steam. 

Main-Driving-Axle Boxes. These are the seat of one of 
the serious deficiencies in locomotives of great power. Ag 
any change in the alignment of the main driving axle or - 
accumulation of lost motion therein immediately affects the 
movement of the directly or indirectly connected main and 
inside rods, valves and pistons, it is most important that this 
axle be kept in close adjustment at all times. Increasing the 
length of driving boxes and the various means devised for 
applying and adjusting the crown bearings, hub plates and 
shoes and wedges have not yet produced the required result 
and considerable opportunity for improvement still remains 

Lateral-Motion Devices. Restricting the lateral movement 
over leading and trailing truck and driving wheels as well as 
in tender trucks has been responsible for many derailments 
and much wheel-flange and rail resistance and wear. par- 
ticularly with modern designs of locomotives of long wheel- 
base and high center of gravity. Promising results have 
obtained from the development of constant-resistance lateral- 
motion devices, but further improvement is needed along 
these same lines to meet the more extended rigid-wheelbase 
conditions. 

Throttle Valves. These should be removed from the boiler 
where they are now an obstruction to making boiler inspec- 
tions and are inaccessible for inspection, adjustments and 
repairs. 


Power for Accessories 


The steam locomotive must not only produce superheated 
steam for the development of drawbar pull, but also supply 
saturated steam to various accessories of its own and for 
train operation. Not only has the use of compressed air 
been found to be most expensive for the working of these 
accessories, but the reserve supply for train braking has been 
frequently drawn upon for their operation. As power re- 
verse gears, fire doors, water scoops, coal pushers, ashpan 
doors and like devices can be equipped for steam operation, 
such substitution offers possibilities for less drain on the 
boiler and much needed economy in the cost for this auxiliary 
power production. Moreover, as all of this power for acces- 
sories is produced by saturated steam, some means for sub- 
stituting the use of superheated-steam for those purposes 
where it is more suitable and economical should be given due 
consideration. 


Time Saving 


The principal time-saving factors other than speed reduc- 
tions and stops necessary to take on and set off business and 
to meet roadway, train-despatching and operating require- 
ments, may be stated as: a, acceleration; b, deceleration; 
c, mechanical road delays; d, mechanical terminal delays; 
e, fueling; f, watering. 

Acceleration and Deceleration. These factors have already 
been considered in preceding paragraphs, and it is only nec- 
essary to add that much time is to be gained in quickening 
the starting and stopping of locomotives. Any engineer who 
has noted the length of time usually taken to get a passel- 
ger, freight or switching locomotive, either light or loaded, 
under headway and to reduce the speed for a stop, will appre- 
ciate what this may amount to. 

Mechanical Road Delays. 


These may be classed as due 
to engine, fuel, water and man causes. 

With the adaptation of locomotives best suited for regional 
requirements and with proper improvements in design, ma- 
terial, construction, inspection, testing and upkeep, “engine 
causes” can practically be eliminated. i 

Through the installation of modern fuel-preparing facili- 
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ties, provision for adequate tender capacity, adaptation of 
locomotives to utilize the most inferior and cheapest fuels 
available, use of simplified manual means of firing, and 
particularly by reducing the consumption required per boiler 
horsepower developed, the “fuel causes” can be substantially 
reduced. 

The proper systems and time for washing out boilers and 
the supplying of suitable, treated if necessary, boiler water 
to adequate tender tanks will dispose of “water causes.” 

“Man causes” can best be avoided through the employ- 
ment of competent men, the inauguration of proper systems 
for education and instruction, and by equipping locomotives 
so that they will require the least amount of arduous work 
in order that the engineer and fireman can devote their time 
to the observation of train rules and signals and to the proper 
regulation of the time, fuel, steam, water and labor-saving 
mechanical appliances that should be efficiently and economi- 
cally utilized at all times during operation. 

Mechanical Terminal Delays. These are due principally 
to sanding, ashpan and fire cleaning, fire building, boiler 
washing, firebox, flue and smokebox cleaning, inspection, 
testing, machinery cleaning and repairs. Of these delays 
those due to ashpan, fire, firebox, flue and smokebox clean- 
ing are the most prolonged and non-productive and can be 
reduced only by improved methods of firing, reduced fuel 
consumption per unit of work performed, and substitution 
of mechanical appliances for arduous labor, so that upon 
arrival at terminals locomotives can be run directly into the 
enginehouse instead of being held outside for this class of 
work and delaying upkeep attention. 

Fueling. Many facilities for fueling locomotives, either 
with coal or oil, are obsolete, inadequate and uneconomical. 
Fuel should be prepared ready for firing before being placed 
on tenders, and with modern facilities practically no time 
should be lost in supplying, either on the road or at ter- 
minals. 


Fuel Saving 


The problem of locomotive fuel saving has never received 
more intelligent thought and attention from a supervising 
standpoint than during the past two years. This has been 
due to the war-time necessity for the conservation of both 
the fuel and the labor required for its production and to the 
fuel cost reflecting a constantly increasing percentage of the 
total expense for railroad operation. 

While the furnishing of coal or oil of a proper kind and 
preparation by an intelligent, trained and careful fireman 
to a locomotive in good working order and properly oper- 
ated should result in effective and economical performance, 
the vast difference in the amount of fuel actually used by 
different train despatchers, engineers, firemen and locomo- 
tives to produce the same ton-mile movement under like 
transportation conditions indicates the necessity for reducing 
the amount of fuel to be fired per ton-mile by effective 
mechanical means and methods instead of depending upon 
the directly involved and responsible human element for 
equivalent results. 

There is no questioning the fact that avoidable low boiler 
and mean-effective cylinder pressures, saturated steam, indif- 
ferent boiler circulation, excessive firebox draft, clogged 
grates and boiler and superheated tubes, forced combustion, 
high smokebox temperatures, unnecessary non-adhesive 
weight and generally indifferent steam generation, distribu- 
tion and utilization factors, for which the engineer and fire- 
man are not responsible, have more to do with high fuel and 
water rates than those factors within their control. There- 
fore the proper procedure, particularly in view of the rela- 
tively small increase in cost for the improved locomotive 
equipment as compared with the otherwise total locomotive 
cost and the annually reduced expense for its upkeep and 
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operation, is to design and equip the modern steam locomo- 
tive so that it will, through its self-contained mechanical 
operation, more fully utilize the thermal heat value of the 
fuel fired and thereby not be so dependent upon manual 
control to bring the fuel used for equivalent productive work 
within the proper limitations. 

Making initial capital and continual upkeep and operat- 
ing expenditures in order to provide well-known inefficient 
and uneconomical mechanical means for handling, firing 
and wasting greater quantities of fuel than are within the 
easy range of one-man hand firing, in preference to diverting 
an equivalent amount of money for capacity increasing and 
fuel and water-saving appliances, represents a policy that is 
not at all consistent with existing and future labor and fuel 
costs if the railroads are to be continued on an investment 
basis. 

Labor Saving 


The labor now required for the upkeep, terminal handling 
and operation of the steam locomotive is divided into three 
classes, i. e., shop and enginehouse men, hostlers, cleaners 
and supply men, and enginemen. 

The item of maintenance is distributed between general 
and running inspection, testing and repairs and is taken 
care of at the shops and enginehouses, respectively. During 
the past fifteen years a great deal of attention has been 
given in the planning of these facilities to provide labor- 
saving tools and machinery for dismantling, repairing and 
assembling locomotives and appurtenances, and there are to- 
day many conspicuous examples of modern railroad shops 
and enginehouses, even though many more are needed on 
railroads that have not given proper consideration to this 
important factor in their operation. 

Great progress has been made in the establishing of ade- 
quate and suitable terminal handling, cleaning and supply- 
ing facilities which now include power-operated coal, sand 
and ash handling plants and turntables, high capacity water 
cranes, hot water boiler washing and locomotive cleaning 
systems, steam and compressed air stack and flue blowers 
and similar appliances. The cleaning and dumping of fires, 
ashpans and front ends and the rebuilding of fires is, with 
the increasing size of locomotives and the use of inferior 
coal, becoming a matter of great concern, delay and expense 
in the terminal handling, particularly during congested 
traffic and cold-weather periods, and a satisfactory solution 
of this problem still remains to be provided. 

In the operation of locomotives the hours of service law 
established the general practice of pooling locomotives and 
crews, which system until that time had been adopted by 
only a few of the railroads. The divorcing of the engineers 
and firemen from regularly assigned locomotives, in combi- 
nation with the increasing size of the latter, resulted in re- 
lieving the enginemen of work which was transferred to the 
enginehouse forces, such as: detailed inspection, adjustment 
of driving-box wedges and main and side rod brasses, re- 
packing boiler head fittings and journal cellars, filling grease 
cups, cleaning head, cab and marker lamps and various other 
equipment and: parts, filling lubricators, looking after tools 
and supplies, hostlering at terminals, and similar detailed 
attention which in combination with the more extended use 
of power-operated brakes, reverse gears, ashpans, grates, 
stokers, coal pushers, water scoops, fire doors, bell ringers, 
cylinder cocks and like devices have practically eliminated 
arduous manual operation on locomotives of great power. 

The mechanical requirements and status of the engineer 
and fireman on the large steam locomotive having been sub- 
stantially changed through relief from long hours on the 
road, work at terminals and by means of these labor-saving 
devices on the road, there should now be a resulting higher 
standard of operation, efficiency and economy. 
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Garfield Resigns As Fue] Administrator 


rk. H. A. Garrre_p has tendered to the President his 

resignation as United States Fuel Administrator be- 

cause of dissatisfaction with the method adopted for 
the settlement of the coal strike as proposed by the President 
and accepted by the United Mine Workers. Dr. Garfield, in 
proposing a 14 per cent increase in wages, which has been 
allowed the miners pending a permanent adjustment, insisted 
that the price of coal as fixed by the government should not 
be increased. ‘The President’s plan, which was announced 
without consulting Dr. Garfield, provides for a commission 
to determine both wages and prices. It was announced at 
the White House that the resignation would be accepted and 
that Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, would 
continue to exercise the functions of allocating and distribut- 
ing coal under the powers of the Fuel Administration which 
were delegated to him at the time the strike went into ef- 
fect. 

Bituminous coal operators of Central Pennsylvania, oper 
ating 700 mines and producing approximately 60,000,000 
tons annually—approximately 12 per cent of the entire out- 
put of the United States—-on December 12 issued the follow- 
ing statement, declaring that “settlement of the bituminous 
coal strike under the plan accepted by the mine workers 
officials at Indianapolis, is no settlement whatever of prin- 
ciples at stake in the controversy. It is merely a postpone- 
ment of the showdown which, in our opinion, is bound to 
come. 

“The miners’ strike was in direct violation of a wage con- 
tract approved by the government and to continue until 
April 1, 1920, or until the declaration of peace, if prior to 
that date,”’ the statement continued. “The miners violated 
that contract. They are left free to violate any other con- 
tract they may make to take its place. There is no restrain- 
ing influence upon them. The public, under the .form of 
settlement adopted, may be subjected again at any time to 
the discomfort and distress through which it is now passing. 
Organized labor has the say as to when this shall occur. 

“The method proposed by Dr. Garfield for settlement of 
the strike was interfered with by government officials who 
knew little of the situation. ‘The problem was taken out of 
his hands. The operators and the public, as a result, have 
been delivered into the hands of the United Mine Workers 
of America. ‘The operators in their resolution earnestly pro- 
test against this sham settlement of a controversy which will 
arise again to plague the American people—a controversy 
which will not down until it is permanently and finally 
settled. 

“There can be no dodging of the issue. It will arise again. 
It must be met. It has not been met by the coal strike settle- 
ment, and until it is met the country is at the mercy of 
organized labor, whose leaders have been congratulated for 
their patriotism by government officials.” 

Resolutions were adopted by unanimous vote by the oper- 
ators of the Central Pennsylvania district, stating that, “in 
accepting this method of settling the wage controversy, the 
operators of Central Pennsylvania earnestly protest against 
the form of the commission and its powers. They demand 
that a representative commission, similar to that which settled 
the anthracite strike in 1902, be appointed and empowered to 
investigate by public hearings the facts which the American 
people have a right to know, and the principles upon which 
depend the future peace and prosperity of this country, and 
the safety of our democratic institutions. To neglect this 
duty is to surrender this industry and other basic industries 
to an overbearing group that has welded coal labor interests 
into a weapon for use against American freedom, and the 
principle of majority-rule upon which this republic was 
founded.” 
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Fuel Restrictions Modified 


ESTRICTIONS as to the use of coal for light, heat anq 
R power, ordered by the Railroad Administration, 4¢ 
the agent of the Fuel Administration on December g 
were authorized on December 12 to be lifted by th regional 
directors in accordance with the local conditions in their ter. 
ritories. It was expected that relief orders would by issued 
at once in the eastern regions and by the first of the fol), 
ing week in others. | 

Director General Hines authorized the following 

“The conservation order of December 8, 1919, restricting 
the use of heat, light and power generated or produced freee 
bituminous coal or coke was issued to make uniform jj il] 
parts of the country the restrictions which had 
adopted in many parts of the country and to s oal and 
coke. Until the production of bituminous coal becomes | 
mal, it is vitally necessary that it be conserved in ever 
possible and even after production reaches normal] 
be necessary to continue to conserve coal becaus‘ 
in production of between thirty and thirty-five million ton 
during the coal strike. It is important, therefore, that the 
public exercise the greatest caution in the consumption o 
coal. 

“It being the desire to remove restrictions just as rapidly 
as possible, the conservation order of December § has been 
modified today to permit the resumption as conditions war- 
rant of the supplying of light, heat and power restricted 
this order. Coal is now being moved and will continue 
to be moved from the East to the West in as large quantities 
as the relative situation in the two sections permits. The 
first increase in production that has resulted from the ter- 
mination of the strike of the coal miners has 
East where already the bulk of the production 
obtained. Conditions in the several regions differ and ac- 
cordingly the order of December 8 will be modified on recom- 
mendation of the regional directors as their respective situ- 
ations may permit. 

“Regional directors have been instructed today to restore 
all train service removed or curtailed because of the strike 
situation as soon as the general coal supply in their respec- 
tive regions justifies in their judgment doing so. subject to 
such exceptions as may be ordered by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration in Washington.” 

The new instructions did not affect the 
tions previously put into effect governing 
coal. 
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Academy of Political Science on Railroad Problems 


Relation Between the Railroads and the Shippers, the Investors, 
the Government, Labor and the Public 


Political Science in the City of New York was held 

Friday and Saturday, November 21 and 22 at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. Samuel McCune Linsay, president 
of the board of trustees, opened the meeting, calling atten- 
tion to two charts prepared by Richard Waterman of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, showing a summary 
of the principal plans which have been proposed for legis- 
lation, to take the railroads out of the hands of the govern- 
ment and to restore the credit of the private owning cor- 
porations. The charts were distributed and then Professor 
T. W. Van Meter of Columbia University took the chair 
for the morning session. 


Opening Address of T. W. Van Meter 


The chairman in his opening address. said that it was 
formally customary for railroads and shippers to look on 
each other in the light of their being natural enemies, and 
unfortunately, in some quarters, that feeling still persists to 
a certain extent. One of the most healthy conditions which 
shows itself in our present railroad problem is the apparent 
willingness of representatives of the shipping interests and 
of the railroad interests to get together in the discussion of 
the railroad problem. The relation between the railroads 
and the shippers was the subject of the morning session. 
The first speaker on the program was Frank Haigh Dixon, 
professor of railway economics at Princeton University. 


T* thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Academy of 


The Shippers and the Railroads 


By Frank Haigh Dixon 


Prof. Frank Haigh Dixon spoke in part as follows: “The 
railroad problem from the standpoint of the shipper is in 
the last analysis the same problem as from the standpoint 
of the public. It may be assumed that private railroad 
corporations, rather than the government, will operate the 
railroads, because I have been able to discover little evi- 
dence of a desire in this country at present for railroad 
nationalization. 

“What the shipper requires may all be summed up in the 
one word, service. Frequently this demand is embodied in 
the words ‘efficient service at reasonable rates,’ but I have 
intentionally omitted this letter requirement because I ques- 
tion whether, by and large, the shippers are seriously con- 
cerned as to whether the rate structure as a whole is high 
or low. Where the shipper’s interests in rates does appear, 
is in such matters as equalization of the burden upon differ- 
ent commodities, and the equalization of market opportunities 
for different sections of the country. The shipper, to obtain 
service, needs a greater unification of the facilities of trans- 
portation, and a greater unity in the agencies that regulate 
the operation of these facilities. Efficiency in service, de- 
mands a smooth running machine all the time, and this can 
only be attained through unified regulation in the hands 
of a central body. 

“Equitableness in rates requires that the units of trans- 
portation shall be thrown into larger systems, and regardless 
of how many such systems there are, they should follow well- 
established lines of traffic, and should be guided in their 





Note—All of the papers abstracted herein and all others presented at the 
meeting will be printed in full by the Academy of Political Science, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. In the above report of the meeting, no 
attempt is made to cover all the papers read. 
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construction by commercial rather than geographical con- 


siderations. Regional grouping would have no economic 
justification. I venture the opinion that voluntary consoli- 


dation would not succeed, and sooner or later compulsion 
would have to be resorted to. I do not personally think that 
competition should be eliminated, although there may come 
a time when such competition will no longer be of impor- 
tance. 

“Adequate oversight of these systems would assist in giv- 
ing to the federal commission. powers sufficient in addition 
to what it now possesses to insure the most complete utili- 
zation of equipment and terminals without regard to private 
corporate ownership. The federal commission also should 
have the power to prescribe minimum rates. It is vital to 
the solution of the entire problem that a railroad corporation 
should be prevented from demoralizing the rate structure 
by a policy of rate reductions. ‘The shippers should de- 
mand, also, a greater utilization of water ways. Physical 
connections between the water ways and the railways should 
be encouraged. 

‘Turning to the other side of the question, what have the 
railroad corporations a right to require of the public? Pri- 
vate capital invested in railroads has a right to require a 
return on its investment in the property devoted to public 
service, that shall be sufficient (1) to cover cost of operation 
efficiently extended, together with taxes and other public 
obligations; (2) to cover the interest of obligations, the pro- 
ceeds of which have actually been invested in the property; 
(3) to cover a dividend on an honest stock capitalization, 
at a rate high enough to insure that the capital needed for 
developments can be obtained, which means not alone enough 
to pay a dividend in any one year, but in addition, the ac- 
cumulation of a sufficient reserve to satisfy the public that 
its dividends will be continuous, and (4) to accumulate a 
surplus sufficient to keep its property up to the standard of 
service demanded by the public, such surplus to remain 
uncapitalized. 

“To insure an adequate return to capital, it is proposed 
that Congress should adopt a rule of rate making, as a guide 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the object of which 
would be to make clear that the discussion of the commission 
embraces a consideration of the general financial condition 
of the carrier. The commission would become the protector 
and promotor of transportation service as a whole. 

“A second proposal is that a government guarantee should 
be given for a minimum return on railroad investments. 
Railroad executives have opposed this, because it would re- 
move all incentive to efficiency, but my own conviction is 
that a government guarantee will be found to be necessary, 
and I see no reason why such a guarantee cannot be made 
sufficiently elastic to prevent the destruction of private in- 
itiative.”’ 


Legislative Program of Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


By Balthasar H. Meyer 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Meyer’s paper was 
read, since the commissioner was unable to be present. The 
paper was in part as follows: 

“There is no such thing as a permanent solution of the 
railroad problem. ‘The problem is permanent, not the solu- 
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tion. ‘The railway itself as we now know it may not prove 
to be as permanent an institution as we are accustomed to 
think it to be. Even though time should demonstrate it to 
be such, it does not follow that legislation governing the use 
of the railroad and prescribing relations between owners and 
users and workers can be permanent. Perhaps no lesson in 
history has been more forcefully and repeatedly brought home 
to every thinking man than the changing character of our 
institutions. One of the highest functions of the legislator 
and the administrator is to adapt these institutions to the 
conditions of time, place and circumsance. Having accom- 
plished this adaptation, all has been done that can be done. 
This applies to railways and the railway program as much 
as it applies to taxation, education, suffrage, police regula- 
tions and all other matters governing or affecting the con- 
duct and well-being of citizens. 

“When we contemplate questions of rates and service we 
see that which is ever-changing and ever-present. No matter 
what legislative and administrative changes are made, ques- 
tions of rates and service remain. In general and in prin- 
ciple they are always the same. 

“Responsive to a request of the Committee of Interstate 
Commerce of the Senate, the commission submitted a state- 
ment outlining our views. ‘These views were predicated upon 
the continuance of private ownership and operation under 
regulation, and were approved by every member of the com- 
mission as it was then constituted except one. ‘These views 
are indicated as follows: 


If the policy of private ownership and operation under 
regulation is continued, the following subjects will require 
legislative consideration: (1) limitations upon 
united or cooperative activities among common carriers by 
rail or by water; (2) emancipation of railway operation from 
financial dictation; (3) regulation of issues of securities; (4) 
establishment of a relationship between federal and state au- 
thority which will eliminate the twilight zone of jurisdiction 
and under which a harmonious rate structure and adequate 
service can be secured, state and interstate; (5) restrictions 
governing the treatment of competitive as compared with 
non-competitive traffic; (6) the most efficient utilization of 
equipment and provision for distributing the burden of fur- 
nishing equipment on an equitable basis among the respec- 
tive carriers; (7) a more liberal use of terminal facilities in 
the interest of free movement of commerce; and (8) limi- 
tations within which common carrier facilities and services 
may be furnished by shippers or receivers of freight. 


Revision of 


“First of all, our recommendations are based upon ex- 
perience and past development. ‘They have grown out of 
that which has been, and therefore have their roots in the 
past. To illustrate, from the beginning of railway history 
individual lines have been extended through construction, 
purchase or lease into systems; and through a continuing 
process of construction and consolidation great systems have 
been developed. We favor a continuance of that character 
of development within the limits and under the guidance of 
the statute, whereas in the past that development has taken 
place largely outside of the law. 

“We have not deemed it necessary to work out special 
regulatory provisions relating to the so-called poor or weak 
roads as contrasted with the so-called strong or affluent roads. 
Railroads have in the past earned varying rates of profit 
We see no reason why they should not continue to do so in 
the future. In view of well understood imperfections in the 
investment in property accounts of carriers it has been gen- 
erally impossible to know just what different carriers’ earn- 
ings have been on the real investment. When the necessary 
facts are available I expect they will show that in some, 
if not in many, cases the so-called weak road is actually 
making more money on such business as it does than many 
of the strong or supposedly affluent roads. This feature of 
the railroad situation has been practically ignored. 
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“Our recommendations do not lead to a hybrid system of 
railroads in the United States. There will result from them 
no such linking of private and public finance and accounts 
that it will be difficult to know what is public and what jg 
private and what the true results of operation may be from 
the standpoint of both public and private interest, Pep. 
sonally, I have a strong aversion toward all plans that 
propose to weave together public and private interests in sych 
a way that a clear-cut accounting representing either js prac- 
tically impossible. Rather than accept some of these plans 
I should deem it the part of wisdom to enter upon government 
ownership and operation outright. I do not believe the time 
has come for this country to enter upon publi: ownership 
of railroads. I believe that what we have recommended wil] 
meet the present situation much more effectively and with 
less danger of failure than government ownership. Hoy- 
ever, if the country should be driven into government owner- 
ship it will undertake it with courage and vision and make 
it a success. It can be done. I do not wish to see it forced 
upon the country at this time. 

“We have not asked to be relieved of so-called “prosecutor” 
functions of the commission. We have been criticized with 
great persistence for performing the functions both of the 
prosecutor and the judge. This is a purely captious and 
theoretical criticism. Any one at all familiar with the con- 
duct of our work will realize how impossible it is as a prac- 
tical matter to have these so-called prosecuting functions 
influence the members of the commission in arriving at a 
judgment in rate questions. The records of the courts will 
show that not only have railroad officials and employees been 
indicted, fined and imprisoned as a result of investigations 
made by us, but shippers have been indicted, fined and 
imprisoned because of matters brought to the attention of the 
respective courts by our agents assisting United States attor- 
neys. During certain periods, the number of shippers thus 
punished has been greater than the number of railroad off- 
cials similarly punished, yet I have never heard any one 
complain that the commission could not be fair to shippers 
because it is instrumental in prosecuting shippers for de- 
frauding the railroads. 

“Suggestions have been made for a commission of from 
15 to 25 or 30 members. Such a commission is an impos- 
sibility. It could not be a commission in the sense in which 
« body of five or seven men is a commission. It would bea 
convention of men. Three men are sufficient to dispose of 
the less important matters and matters which merely follow 
previous decisions of a larger body. Five men generally 
afford all the points of view and deliberative judgment which 
important questions require. Seven men certainly furnish 
it; and seven is to my mind the maximum number of com- 
missioners who, acting as a whole, can constitute an efficient 
administrative and regulatory body. One of the problems 
of the future relating to our internal organization therefore 
is the problem of reducing the number of things which the 
entire commission of 11 or more members must consider sit- 
ting as a body, and increasing the volume of business which 
may be handled by a subdivision. 

“T cannot refrain from referring to one element of regula- 
tion as it unfolds itself in the future, which is entirely new. 
Two years of federal control have initiated into the public 
service a great body of men who otherwise had been accu’ 
tomed to take only the point of view of private officials o! 
private companies. With their peculiar experiences and 
traditions behind them, these men assumed the duties and re 
sponsibilities of public officials with the advent of federal 
control. They have been compelled to consider not only the 
private company standpoint but also the public point of view. 
They have been obliged to act as judges between conflict 
ing public and private interests. They have come to appr 
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December 12, 1919 


to private employment with their respective companies they 
will be different men from what they were before federal 
control. ‘Their recent experiences and observations should 
make them much more efficient in handling the public aspect 
of their companies’ business and without sacrificing legitimate 
private interests they will contribute a point of view and 
lend a support to the work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which would have been impossible otherwise.” 


Inadequacy of Facilities 
By Frank Noxon 


Frank Noxon, secretary of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, spoke under the ten-minute rule, in part as follows: 

“Let us compare the background from which Dr. Dixon 
speaks and that from which Interstate Commissioner Meyer 
speaks. I wonder if there is any one who, at any point in 
that discussion, admirable and competent as it was, could 
detect the slightest anxiety whether facilities were to be ade- 
quate in the future. You noticed that in the enumerated 
list of recommendations made by the commission, there was 
something about adequacy of facilities; you heard no state- 
ment to the effect that facilities has been inadequate, and 
least of all, did you hear any acknowledgement that one 
factor in the restoration of railroad development must be 
the government and its policy. 

“What does the House bill mean to do? A court, in con- 
sidering what was intended to be done by the legislature, 
will always give very great weight to a provision introduced 
but rejected. If a legislative body refused to do a thing 
which was asked of it, the court will usually hold that the 
legislature did not mean to do that thing at least. Two 
sentences were contained in the bill as it came from the 
house committee as follows: ‘The commission shall be 
charged with the duty and the responsibility of observing 
and keeping informed as to the transportation needs and 
the transportation facilities and service of the ocuntry, and 
as- to the operating revenues necessary to the adequacy and 
efficiency of such transportation facilities and service. In 
reaching its conclusions as to the justness and reasonable- 
ness of any rate the commission shall take into consideration 
the interests of the public, the shippers, the reasonableness 
of the cost of maintenance and operation, including the wages 
of labor, materials and taxes, and a fair return upon the 
value of the property used or held for the service of trans- 
portation.’ 

“Last Saturday the House cut these two sentences out. 
I have studied this bill from beginning to end. I can find 
no other place where the idea involved in those two sen- 
tences stands. The House of Representatives bill goes to 
conference without having said those two things. 

“The court would also consider debate, and when the bill 
was brought in, there was a statement prepared by C. C. 
McChord of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the gen- 
eral tenor of which was that while there was a decline in rail- 
road credit, there was no remissness on the part of the gov- 
ernment in its policy, and no need for a change in policy. 

“In the Senate bill there is a provision which explicity 
recognizes that a return must be made upon railroad securi- 
ties. In the debates and reports on the Senate bill, there is 
the explicit acknowledgement by the full Senate committee 
that “the regulatory system has failed in the past because it 
has not recognized that one of the essential elements and 
one of the essential aims of government regulation of rates 
is to attract capital. 

_ “I wish to submit to you a sentence or two which Congress, 
it seems to me, ought to embody in substance in any legis- 
lations it passes. ‘To supplement the present federal policy 
by which the term of the law is wholly one of restriction, 
by enacting that rates shall be such as to yield revenue suffi- 
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cient in the average year to provide necessary expenses and 
the credit basis so that the average railway may secure ade- 
quate improvements and extensions.’ Some of those con- 
cerned will tell you that the commission would do that any- 
way. Then why not say it? 

“To require that the regulatory authorities from time to 
time investigate and estimate for a reasonable period in ad- 
vance, the transportation needs of the country and report to 
Congress or to the public, their findings as to such needs, 
and their estimate of the amount of revenue that will in 
the average year, assure approximate accomplishment of 
such necessary developments. 

“Tf you put into the bill a prescribed rate of return which 
is to be permitted, you should also say that the commission 
is authorized and required to permit not only that minimum 
rate but such additional rate as may prove by experience 
necessary to attract capital for improvements and extensions.” 


More Extended Use of Waterways 
By R. A. Hiscano 


R. A. Hiscano, general manager of the Catskill and New 
York Steamboat Company, Ltd., spoke in part as follows: 
“The railroads of the country cannot entirely take care of 
the country’s traffic, and extensions of railroad systems is 
not possible in the more densely settled sections of the United 
States. A more intensive use of the rivers, lakes and canals 
of the United States is necessary. The bulk of the tonnage 
of the country sixty years ago was shipped by water, but 
gradually the railroads have extended, and with their exten- 
sion, the water lines declined. The most important reason 
for this was the smaller scale on which a navigation company 
was operated. ‘This condition still exists today. A second 
reason for the decline was the unceasing warfare waged by 
the railroads. The problem of today is to restore to our rivers 
and canals, the service which is required, and to do so, Con- 
gress should be discouraged from enacting additional legis- 
lation tending to drive water lines from business. Congress 
should pass legislation to compel a railroad company to ex- 
tend to a connecting water carrier the same division of 
through rates or terminal facilities, or share of unrouted 
traffic as is given to a connecting railroad. 

“Financial and banking interests can assist materially in 
the movement to revive the use of our inland waterways by 
helping to finance Jegitimate and sound proposals put for- 
ward by navigation companies. The splendid New York 
State barge canal cost $150,000,000 and has a capacity of 
10,000,000 tons a year, and last year barely 1,000,000 tons 
were shipped through it due entirely to the lack of naviga- 
tion companies.” 


General Discussion 


The meeting was thrown open to general discussion and 
H. H. Winkler spoke briefly. He said that from his own 
personal observation as an investor, and representing people 
who invest in railroad securities, he felt that the attitude of 
Commissioner McChord was more instrumental in destroy- 
ing railroad credit than that of any other man on the com- 
mission since 1899. 

Charles Whiting Baker said that he thought that there was 
a side to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s case which 
ought in fairness to be presented. Prior to 1907 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission law did not have teeth in it. In 
the years from 1900 to 1907, the total payments on railroad 
capital in the United States were about $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. In the years after 1907, they went up and 
up until the average payments in the years 1915, 1916 and 
1917 were 40 per cent in excess of any three-year period pre- 
vious to that. That is, under Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion regulation you will find a much larger percentage of 
stock was paying dividends and higher rates of dividends 
than it did before the Interstate Commerce Commission law 
had teeth in it. 

With the war entered an entirely different factor. ‘The 
cost of living of the railroads has more than doubled since 
1914, and the price of the product which they manufacture 
—transportation—increased only 25 per cent. Now the rail- 
roads are in a very serious financial condition. Mr. Baker 
after saying this in defense of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission said that frankly, he thought that the time was 
past when the commission could meet the present situation. 
It was organized from the wrong point of view. 

Pierpont V. Davis of the National City Bank of New York, 
discussed the question from the point of view of the bond 
salesman, laying emphasis on the indisputable fact that rail- 
road bonds are not now as readily saleable as are industrial 
bonds. 

S. E. Heberling of the Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica, spoke in part as follows: “Mr. Warfield said that the 
association which he represented, owned the railroads. Then 
why didn’t they discharge the management of these rail- 
roads that wrecked the number of railroads that the gentle- 
man stood up here and spoke about this forenoon. Mr. 
Davis, a banker, gives the earnings of the railroads to 1910, 
but he says nothing of the additional capitalization of these 
properties since 1910. If I owned a property and the earn- 
ings on that property up to 1910 was 5% per cent, and I 
double the capitalization, whose fault is it? Is it the fault 
of the good people of the United States or the government? 
Oh no! Look at the Union Pacific. Go back 25 years 
when it went through the receivership, and on down the line 
to the present day. A few men in this city of New York are 
responsible for this misery that you are talking about in the 
transportation systems. It makes no difference how well I 
manage a railroad. I have seen managers of railroads whose 
ability could not be questioned, yet their property was 
wrecked. It was wrecked by the credit system, so called, 
by inflating or depreciating the value of securities on the 
market. 

“The Rock Island—most of you ought to know the history 
of it—and your New Haven, your pet road here in this elite 
east—you ought to know the history of that. I am going 
to make this prediction. These people who are being pointed 
to in this country today as Americans who are not patriotic, 
are not going to be bilked in this country for any decade 
for the sake of credit. The men who are running these 
railroads today, who are actually running them, can run them, 
and run them chéaper than they are being run now, if they 
were left to do it.” 


The House Bill 
By Congressman Merritt 


Senator Cummins was to have spoken at the banquet in 
the evening but was unable to be present, and Congressman 
Merritt, who was an active member of the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, spoke in part as follows: ‘Those 
of you who are old enough, not many I think, will remember 
that when a conservative deacon in the church of Henry 
Ward Beecher reproached him for something startling which 
he had said in a sermon, Beecher replied: ‘If you only 
knew some of the things I didn’t say, you would praise me 
instead of blaming me,’ and so I think that whatever you 
may consider concerning the bill which we (The Esch Com- 
mittee) have passed, you will at least praise us for some 
things that we have not passed. 

“You will agree that we did well in not putting anything 
into the bill which even looked toward public ownership. 
The committee became convinced that in all the states which 
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had public ownership, such for example as Australia and 
France, where the conditions were not different from oyr’s. 
that the service was poor, was more expensive and was tainted 
by politics; nor was the committee—I won’t say attracted— 
but certainly not much influenced by the very long and able 
presentation of the plan called the Plumb plan. The Plumb 
plan would not be the embodiment of democracy in owner- 
ship, because of the bills for buying the railroads, amounting 
to some eighteen or twenty billions of dollars, would be footed 
by the public, but when it comes to the control, it would be 
vested under that plan in fifteen directors, two-thirds of 
whom are to be elected in one way or another by approxi- 
mately two million employees of the railroads. That seems 
to me to be a case of introducing into this country the soviet 
on a large scale, because you have two million people, some- 
thing less than two per cent of the population, electing the 
directors to run the property which is bought by somebody 
else, and that property controls the entire industrial life of 
this country. The Plumb plan in a large way was a plan 
for two per cent of the population to elect a board of fifteen 
men to control the industrial life of this country, and 
secondly, a plan to drive brains out of running the rail- 
roads. I say that last, because you can see what a tremen- 
dous amount of wire-pulling and politics would occur at 
once among the two million men on these roads, to elect 
people to run them. 

‘The bill which is passed by the House of Representatives, 
takes up three phrases of the matter—the actual return of 
the roads, the necessary period of re-establishing of personal 
and ordinary operation of the roads under their owners, and 
the question of the continued operation. The committee 
felt bound to take into account the reasons why the present 
problem exists. ‘They could not take up the problem as if 
the roads were in the hands of the government by negotiation, 
or through their own will, but the problem as it existed, 
which was and is, that the roads were taken over without 
their consent by operation of the law. The House bill takes 
care of the transition period by providing for funding the 
debts incurred under government operation. The Cummins 
bill of the Senate is more generous to the roads, and perhaps 
when the bill finally passes the Senate and comes to Con- 
gress, that may be modified. 

“Now as to continued operation. The creation of a trans- 
portation board, approximately a state commerce commission, 
was strongly urged before both the House and Senate com- 
mittees. Such a board is provided for in the Senate bill, but 
not in the House bill. The House committee has been, and 
is adverse to adding to the great number of boards and com- 
mittees now in Washington transacting the business of the 
United States. A board created by Congress differs from 
almost everything else created by man. You all know that 
in most human affairs, when things are created, the great 
difficulty is to keep them alive, but when you create a board 
in Washington, the great thing is to make it die. 

“It was urged by a large body of gentlemen that rules 
should be established to produce a definite percentage of re- 
turn on the value of the property used in transportation. 
Each committee felt, and the House acted on this recogni- 
tion, that if that were done, it would go far toward removing 
incentive and the necessity of economy. We thought further, 
that if after a road by good management had made a certain 
percentage, it would certainly not be any incentive to take 
away from it what it had earned by its economy and good 
judgment and foresight. 

“The labor provision, which the committee reported to 
the House had not much teeth. It was a mild form of com- 
pulsory arbitration, but that was defeated, and the present 
clause put in the bill during the haste of a debate under the 
five-minute rule. I cannot help feeling that if the provi- 
sion which was in the bill could have been debated and 
understood, it would hardly have passed. This bill on 1s 
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face would look like a bill for conciliation and arbitration, 
but if it is examined carefully, it will be found that dis- 
putes which arise, if they are not settled by certain boards—if 
it comes to a point where the men cannot agree with the 
carriers—the only way to get that dispute before the final 
board of appeals is by the consent of the officers of the 
Brotherhood. In other words, it is compulsory arbitration 
if the brotherhoods want it. It is nothing if they do not 
want it. There is no possible way for the roads to get any 
of the disputes before these boards without the consent of the 
brotherhood. 

“All thinking people in this country must view this rail- 
road question in a broad light and must see to it that men 
in Congress and elsewhere are impressed with the impor- 
tance, not of criticizing what has been done in the past, not 
trying to make this generation suffer for the sins of the past 
generation, but considering facts as they are, and doing all 
we can to help this great transportation system, because if 
that is prosperous, the whole country will and must be pros- 
perous.” 


Reconstruction of Railroad Credit 
By John E. Oldham 


The following is an abstract of the paper read by John E. 
Oldham of Merrill, Oldham & Co., bankers, of Boston, 
Mass. : 

As the railroad problem is primarily a problem of finance, 
its solution must be sought along lines which recognize the 
need for corporations of sound credit and for corporations 
also with ability to raise new capital both readily and eco- 
nomically. 

For the purpose of determining the relative number and 
importance of the railroads whose credit has been affected 
by each of several unfavorable conditions, the railroads of 
the country have been divided into three groups. 

The first contains the larger railroads which have paid 
regular dividends for many years. In this group are included 
32 system, with a total gross operating income amounting to 
approximately 60 per cent of the gross operating income of 
all the railroads in the United States. 

The second group contains the larger non-dividend pay- 
ing roads. In this group are all of the railroads with a gross 
operating income of upwards of $10,000,000 each, few of 
which have paid any dividends in recent years. It includes 
24 systems with a total gross operating income amounting to 
approximately 30 per cent of the aggregate earnings of the 
railroads of the United States. 

The third group contains the remaining systems, the small 
roads. It includes approximately 100 Class 1 roads, with 
earnings of less than $10,000,000, and it also includes up- 
wards of 250 Class II roads, with earnings of less than 
$1,000,000 and more than $100,000. The group is made up 
of more than 350 individual roads, but the aggregate gross 
operating income is only 10 per cent of the total of the 
country. 

As dividend-paying railroads in tue first group have dem- 
onstrated their ability to compete with each other under the 
same rates, it is fair to assume that the credit of these roads 
would be restored if rates were adequate to provide a satis- 
factory margin over dividends and investors had confidence 
that rates would be permanently maintained on such a basis. 

A comparison of the statistics relating to the operation of 
the dividend-paying roads in the first group with the non- 
dividend-paying roads in the second, covering what is called 
the “test period”—the three years ended June 30, 1915, to 
1917—clearly indicates that the average traffic conditions 
are much the same in each case. The general character of 
the business is the same. It is made up of substantially the 
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same proportion of passenger and freight traffic. There is 
a similarity of tonnage, products of mines, forests, agricul- 
ture, manufactures and other commodities representing about 
the same proportionate part of the total. The rate per ton 
per mile and the rate per passenger per mile are approxi- 
mately the same. With maintenance adjusted to a uniform 
basis the cost of operation is relatively the same. Inasmuch 
as a similar volume of traffic handled at the same rates pro- 
duces substantially the same operating income, it may be 
assumed that the plant facilities required to handle the busi- 
ness—track, equipment and terminals—are likewise much 
alike in quantity and character. In view of the fact that the 
cost of operation is not materially different in the two cases— 
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if the capitalization were proportionate to earnings—the re- 
turn on capital would necessarily be substantially the same. 
It may be said further that the relative value of individual 
properties arrived at by using the market value of securities, 
under normal conditions, will be found to very closely ap- 
proximate results obtained by capitalizing earnings. 

In the absence of definite information in regard to the 
value of the railroads of the country a valuation, therefore, 
based on earnings or market value of securities, where traffic 
conditions are similar, appears to offer a better gage of the 
relative value of individual properties than the property 
investment accounts of these companies, even though the 
aggregate of these accounts may be accepted as representing 
the best basis of value for the railroads considered collec- 
tively for rate-making purposes. 

The average conditions under which the railroads in these 
two groups operate are substantially alike; from a traffic 
standpoint neither group is “more favorably situated” or 
“less favorably situated.” The difference is largely the 
amount and form of capitalization, and this difference is 
reflected in the statistics especially relating to fixed charges 
and dividend payments. Using, for example, figures which 
cover the Western and Southern districts only, the railroads 
in the first group required on an average a sum equivalent 
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to approximately 23 per cent of gross earnings to pay fixed 
charges and to maintain dividends. This total was appor- 
tioned approximately 12 per cent for fixed charges and 11 
per cent for dividends. ‘The railroads in the second group, 
on the other hand, while paying out substantially the same 
proportionate part of gross earnings for fixed charges and 
dividends—the sum being equal to 22 per cent—neverthe- 
less required 21 per cent for fixed charges, leaving only 1 per 
cent for dividends. 

For the purpose of illustration these statements have been 
reduced to figures in a comparison of the dividend and non- 
dividend-paying roads in the Western and Southern dis- 
tricts. The roads in the Eastern district are not included, 
but similar comparisons produce similar results. 

As the railroads in the two groups operating under the 
same rates, with a valuation or capitalization based on earn- 
ings, would earn substantially the same return on their in- 
vestment or capitalization, it might be expected that each 
would be entitled to the same credit if the capitalization were 
similarly divided between stocks and obligations. With 
adequate rates and some adjustment of capitalization on the 
part of the railroads in the second group, the credit of the 
railroads, representing approximately 90 per cent of the rail- 
road business of the country, would therefore be placed on 
the same credit basis and on such a basis that the securities 
of the larger systems should command confidence and be 
attractive to investors. 

The Strong and Weak Road Problem 

To establish the credit of upwards of 350 small roads by 
any method of rate-making presents a difficult if not impos- 
sible problem if the roads are to continue to operate inde- 
pendently. These roads for the most part are at a disad- 


vantage from a traffic standpoint with the larger systems 
and may be termed properly “less advantageously situated.” 
They occupy a less favorable field for operation, and yet are 


obliged to handle their business on a basis of rates made 
more largely with a view to the conditions surrounding the 
more favorably situated roads. Attention has frequently 
been called to the fact that rates cannot be made with a view 
to the specific conditions surrounding the less favorably situ- 
ated railroads, which represent but a small part of the trans- 
portation systems of the country, without providing too gen- 
erous a return for the large majority of roads which are more 
favorably situated. This has frequently been referred to as 
the problem of the “weak” and “strong” roads, and the differ- 
ent methods of meeting this difficulty have been an essential 
feature of most of the plans which have undertaken to deal 
with the railroad problem. It may be said further ‘at even 
if rates could be made which would enable these small com- 
panies to make a satisfactory financial showing, their securi- 
ties would have such a narrow market that financing would 
be difficult and expensive, if not impossible, in many cases. 

The proposal made in some of the plans, and which ha 
met with some favor, to make advance to weak roads from a 
fund accumulated from the surplus earnings of the more 
favorably situated systems is in itself an acknowledgement 
that these roads are not expected to be placed in a position 
to maintain themselves in independent operation. 

The most practical plan which has been suggested for 
taking care of these roads in such a way that the territory 
which they serve will be assured of adequate railroad facili- 
ties is by merging the smaller with the larger system with 
which they have natural traffic relations. 

Consolidation with the strong systems may also provide 
the surest and most effective way of meeting the problem of 
the roads whose credit is poor because of the form of their 
capitalization. Consolidations would facilitate the reorgan- 
ization and adjustment of the capitalization of these com- 
panies and put them in a position to obtain the capital nec- 
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essary to meet the requirements of the territories which they 
serve. It may be assumed that these mergers would take 
place on a basis which would represent fair relative values 
and in the process of consolidation capitalization would be 
so adjusted that the credit of the strong systems would not 
be impaired. 

A brief statement covering the number of existing rajj- 
road systems which operate independently will show that a 
substantial part of the railroad business of the country js 
already concentrated within a relatively few systems, ‘and 
if the existing large systems were used as a basis for such 
further consolidations as might be desired the result would 
be accomplished without seriously disturbing present rela. 
tions. ‘The railroads of the United States have been clagsj- 
fied by the Interstate Commerce Commission as Class I and 
Class II roads. The Class I roads include all the railroads. 
177 in number, whose gross operating income equals or 
exceeds $1,000,000 annually. The roads represent approxi- 
mately 97 per cent of the railroad business of the country. 
The Class II roads include all the railroads whose gross 
operating income is over $100,000 but less than $1,000.000 
and, while large in number, they represent only 3 per cent 
of the business. Eighty-seven of the 177 Class I roads are 
controlled through stock ownership by 45 systems. The 
earnings of the 45 systems, together with the earnings of the 
controlled roads, amount to $3,210,256,842, or 96 per cent 
of the total earnings of the Class I roads, and 92.8 per cent 
of the mileage. 

The problem of further consolidation would thus narrow 
down to the means of absorbing the numerous small systems 
and such further mergers as might be desirable and _ neces- 
sary among the 45 systems. 

A careful consideration of all the circumstances which are 
involved in meeting the large financial requirements of the 
railroads leads to the conclusion that railroad credit as a 
whole will be established on a safer and more satisfactory 
basis, and capital will be made more certainly available 
and at less cost by consolidating existing railroad companies 
into a few large competing systems along the lines proposed 
by the Cummins bill. This method has received the endorse- 
ment of the Transportation Conference, representing the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and the principle was 
approved by the counsel of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives in his testimony before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A policy of railroad consolidation along these lines is not 
a new policy; it is a policy consistent with the practices 
which have been followed in developing the transportation 
systems of the country in their present form. All the large 
railroad systems represent the merging of many railroads, 
some strong and some weak, with the result that these sys- 
tems represent average conditions and, where they compete 
in the same territory, show average operating results. The 
consolidations which have taken place in the past, for the 
most part, have been an advantage to all interests concerned. 
By this means railroad service has been extended and im- 
proved and financing has been more economical than if the 
various railroads constituting these systems had remained 
in independent operation and each had been obliged to 
finance its own requirements. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to meth- 
ods, no plan will prove a success which does not further 
strengthen the credit of the strong roads and establish credit 
for the roads heretofore weak financially, whether the weak- 
ness is the outcome of unfavorable operating conditions oF 
a failure to observe sound standards of capitalization. On 
no other basis will the railroads individually and as a whole 
be able to meet the requirements of the country for adequate 
transportation. 











Cummins Railroad Bill Encounters Opposition 


Senators La Follette and McKellar Speak Against It; 
Senators Show Little Interest 


reorganization of the railroads and of the system of 

railroad regulation has occupied most of the time of 
the Senate during the past week. The opposition thus far has 
consisted principally of Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin and 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee. Senator LaFollette, who 
objects to nearly all the provisions of the bill and who is 
advocating continuation of federal control of the railroads 
for five years, has had control of the floor and has been 
making one of his characteristic long distance speeches. He 
has been interrupted only by the routine business of the 
Senate, but has yielded the floor at times to Senator McKel- 
lar, who objects to the bill, but who desires the railroads 
returned under a temporary guaranty with a minimum of 
change in the system of regulation. The discussion of the 
bill is attracting very little interest in the Senate and the 
attendance has been very small, only a minority of the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce having been present most of 
the time. 

On December 11 an effort was made to displace the bill 
to permit of consideration of the bill to continue the govern- 
ment control of sugar, but it was defeated by a vote of 27 
to 33. Senator Cummins opposed the proposal, saying that 
it would be a desertion of duty to lay aside the railroad bill 
for the purpose of taking up any other legislation that is on 
the calendar. He said he intended to do all he could to keep 
the bill before the Senate until it is disposed of. Senator 
Underwood also objected to a displacement of the railroad 
bill, saying the country could pay a high price for sugar 
without affecting the cost of living except as to that one 
item, while the railroad bill involves the cost of living in 
every item of human life and human endeavor. He did not 
agree with all features of the bill, but thought that on the 
whole it is a very good bill, which will meet a situation 
that must be met at an early day, or disaster will follow. 
He said he did not know whether the President would return 
the railroads on January 1, regardless of legislation, or not, 
but he had generally found that when the President said 
he was going to do a thing he did it. He said the bill 
affects the entire industrial life of the United States, and that 
if the Republican party dares to adjourn this Congress with- 
out an honest attempt to pass either this bili or some other 
bill to meet the conditions that confront the country, the 
American people will repudiate them in every state in the 
union. 

Senator McKellar suggested that the reason why no more 
interest is being taken in the bill by the Senate is because 
senators are so dissatisfied with it that they have no desire 
to do anything to expedite its passage. 

Senator Myers urged his amendment to take out of the 
bill the provision that would put representatives of the em- 
ployees and of the public on the board of directors of each 
railroad. This proposal he characterized as “rank pater- 
nalism” from which nothing was to be gained. Senator 
Cummins said it was somewhat discouraging to argue a 
question of this character in the presence of so few senators, 
but he briefly opposed the amendment as attacking pro- 
Visions which are indispensable parts of the general arrange- 
ment which the bill contemplates respecting the relations 
between employer and employee. A vote on the amendment 
was postponed by the effort to take up the sugar bill, which 
was allowed to be passed on the following day before the 
discussion of the railroad bill was taken up. 


()reorsan to the passage of the Cummins bill for the 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 

Senator LaFollette declared that the enactment of the 
bill would constitute the greatest stain on legislation in the 
history of the American nation, and that there is nowhere 
in the bill one clause in the interest of the people. He said 
the measure sought to validate “all the chicanery of 70 
years of railroad jugglery,” and in arguing for a continua- 
tion of government control he laid great stress on the fact 
that since July the Railroad Administration has been able 
to earn a small surplus above the guaranteed return. 

Senator McKellar, before beginning his speech, sub- 
mitted a resolution proposing that the Cummins bill be re- 
committed to the committee with instructions to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and to report back a brief bill 
providing for the termination of federal control and “the 
restoration of the railroads to their owners in a manner by 
which active competition and service may be restored and 
maintained.” For the purpose of enabling carriers properly 
to serve the public during the transition period, he proposed 
a plan of loans to the railroads under the direction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with a temporary guar- 
antee or present income for a period of not longer than six 
months. He also proposed to give to the commission in- 
creased powers, including a supervisory jurisdiction over 
the arbitration of labor troubles, the issuance of railroad 
securities and the chartering of additional lines, all dealings 
between railroads and their employees of subjects arising 
out of federal control, refunding the carriers’ indebtedness 
and the establishment of minimum as well as maximum 
rates. He also proposed that the existing rates shall be 
continued in effect with full power in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to increase them “to the end that the rail- 
roads and the public shall be fairly treated and that each 
well and efficiently and economically managed railroad shall 
have a fair chance to earn a reasonbale and just income.” 

Senator McKellar said that practically no interest has been 
taken in the bill. Senators have absented themselves during 
the entire discussion. If they feel any interest in it they 
do not indicate it either by their presence in the Senate or 
by talking about it. It is the most important measure 
affecting the interests and prosperity of this country that 
was ever before Congress, and yet it has been allowed to 
pass along practically without any comment in the news- 
papers and practically without notice on the part of the 
public. About one senator in four or five apparently has 
looked over the bill, and the country itself seems almost 
oblivious to the fact that it is pending. He was greatly 
disappointed in the bill as reported by the committee, and 
thought it was wholly opposed to sound business principles. 
In a large sense, he said, it is as bolshevistic as the Plumb 
plan. “Under the Plumb plan the railroads are to be paid 
for by the government and turned over to the brotherhoods. 
Under the proposed measure the railroads are put in a trust 
and turned over to the security holders. The government 
holds the bag under both plans.” 

Senator McKellar insisted that the bill provides practically 
for a guarantee of 5% per cent upon the investment of the 
railroads because the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
be required to fix the rates for 1920 without opportunity to 
find the valuation. He objected to the idea of a guarantee 
rather than to the rate and to the proposal to take away a 
part of the earnings of the most efficient roads. He referred 
to the opinion rendered by Charles E. Hughes that such a 
plan would be unconstitutional. 
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Senator Underwood said the bill had been amended to 
get around the objections made by Mr. Hughes in that the 
bill does not take earnings from one railroad for the benefit 
of another, but puts them in a contingent fund for common 
railroad purposes. 

Senator Cummins suggested that it would be well to take 
into consideration the fact that Mr. Hughes was employed 
by the railway executives to render an opinion on the con- 
stitutionality of the bill, while Elihu Root was employed by 
the security owners’ association to render an opinion on the 
other side. ‘Notwithstanding some things that have been 
said in this chamber,” he said, “the railway executives are 
opposed to this bill and are doing everything in their power 
to defeat it, and in order to help it they employed ex-Justice 
Hughes to render an opinion for them with regard to this 
feature of the bill. The securities association, representing 
in a general way the bonds of the railway companies, em- 
ployed ex-Senator Root to render an opinion with regard to a 
feature in their plan that required the taking of excess earn- 
ings—not the same plan we have here, but a plan that would 
present the same legal questions. I want the country and the 
Senate to know that these opinions, coming indeed from dis- 
tinguished men and lawyers, are the opinions of advocates of 
their respective interests, advocates of the two sides of that 
question. They are honest men and they are great lawyers, 
but they cannot both be right upon this proposition, inas- 
much as they are diametrically opposed to each other.” 

Senator McKellar said that the bill proposed a guarantee 
of 5% per cent to the railroads, that it is not compensation 
for services done. Instead of requiring service of the rail- 
roads, he said, a premium is put upon a lack of service. 
The well-managed and prosperous road is penalized while 
the poorly managed road is rewarded, and he would never 
vote to take away the just earnings of a railroad that is 
well managed, that gives the public an efficient service and 
turns those earnings in part over to another railroad that is 
not well managed and that does not give the public a good 
service. He did not object to the railroads earning 514 per 
cent. He hoped they would all earn that or more. “Five 
and one-half per cent is not unreasonable. That is not my 
objection to this bill,” he said. “I am against the guar- 
antee.” 

Senator Cummins pointed out that the difference between 
a strong road and a weak road is not always entirely due 
to the difference in management. The difference, he said, 
is usually attributable to the conditions over which neither 
road has any control whatsoever, and that rates made with 
reference to the railroads as a whole or any group will neces- 
sarily give the better-situated road an excessive earning as 
compared with their competitors. 

When Senator McKellar declared that the railroads have 
been earning a profit since August, Senator King of Utah 
interrupted to say his information was quite the reverse. 
“It is possible the books may show some profit,” he said. 
“but I assert that the Railroad Administration is not main- 
taining the roads as they ought to be maintained and that 
they are taking money from the maintenance column and 
crediting it to profit. I know of roads in this country that 
have deteriorated very greatly under the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, and I have no doubt that the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa is true, that there will be claims against 
the government for millions and tens of millions of dollars, 
which it may take years to decide, for unliquidated dam- 
ages because of deterioration of the roads through the mal- 
administration of the Railroad Administration.” 

Senator McKellar also opposed the labor provisions of 
the bill providing for decision on wage questions by the 
transportation board in the event of a failure of the wage 
boards to agree. He said that in case of a demand of the 
employees for a big increase in wages, the board will nat- 
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urally take the line of least resistance. ‘Which will be the 
easiest horn of the dilemma for them to take?” he askeg 
“They will do just what the Congress did in the case of the 
Adamson law. They will say ‘All right, we will just je 
your wages be raised $50,000,000, and we will certify the 
matter to the Interstate Commerce Commission and let them 
raise the rates of the public to pay for it.’ The railroads are 
not interested in whether wages are high or low. They ar 
guaranteed their 514 per cent whatever the wages may be. 

“Tf this bill were recommitted to the committee,” he said 
in conclusion, “with instructions to prepare a bill along 
those lines (referring to his resolution) it would be for the 
manifest benefit of the American public and the railroads 
themselves. In turning the railroads back—and we ought 
to have done it long ago—we ought to make the terms fair 
and just toward all. We should not put any theoretical plan 
on the statute books. We must not let the government con- 
tinue to hold the bag.” 


The North and South Trans- 
Continental of Australia’ 


HE MUCH DISCUSSED North and South Australian trans- 
T continental railway project is again coming to the front 
after having been shelved for five years on account of 

the war. 

A recent cablegram from Australia stated that Timms & 
Kidman, railway contractors, of Adelaide, had offered to 
build a line from Adelaide to Port Darwin within three years 
at a cost of £8,000,000, payable in government bonds. The 
undertaking would provide work for 5,000 men. 

It is likely that the offer referred to the gap of rather over 
1,000 miles between Oodnadatta—the northern terminus of 
the South Australian system—and Katherine river, where the 
railway from Port Darwin ends. For the most part the line 
would traverse semi-desert country, suitable only for sheep 
ranges. Apart from the strategic value of a railway con- 
necting the settled portions of Australia with Port Darwin 
its principal merit would be that it would eventually form 
a link in the quickest route from Europe to Australia. That 
route—involving the extension of the Bagdad railway across 
Persia to a junction with the Indian system and the linking 
up of the Indian Burmese, and Siamese railways—would be 
via Paris, Constantinople, Bagdad, Calcutta, Mandalay, and 
Bangkok to Singapore. 

When the linking up of the existing gaps has been effected, 
which may be within the next 15 years, it will be possible 
to travel from London to Sydney in less than three weeks. 
By that time, if the Channel tunnel has been completed and 
the Bosphorus bridged or tunnelled, travellers should be able 
to reach Singapore with only two changes—at the junction 
of the 4-ft. 8!4-in. European gage with the Indian 5-ft. 6-in. 
gage, somewhere in Persia, and at the junction of the Indian 
broad gage lines with the metre gage system in use in Siam 
and the Federated Malay States. From Singapore to Port 
Darwin the distance is rather over 1,900 miles, which could 
be traversed by fast steamers in four days. From Port Dar- 
win it should be possible to reach any of the Australian State 
capitals in from two and a half to five days. 


Rival Routes ; 
The route of the proposed railway to connect Port Darwit 


with the Australian railway system has been the subject 
controversy in the Commonwealth for many years. At the 
beginning of the century, before the Northern Territory W4s 
transferred from the control of the South Australian State 
Government to that of the Commonwealth, the South Aus 
tralian authorities contemplated bridging the gap betwee 
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*Reproduced by permission from the Times (London) Trade 
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December 12, 1919 


Oodnadatta and Port Darwin. After the transfer of the 
Northern Territory took place the Commonwealth Territory 
became responsible for carrying out the project, but the 
greater urgency of the now completed east and west line from 
Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie led to the shelving of the north 
and south line for the time being. 

For many reasons it would be j.referable to connect Port 
Darwin with the south-east by utilizing the “Great Western 
Railway” of Queensland, the construction of which has long 
been authorized by the Queensland Parliament. This line is 
to connect Camooweal, on the border of Queensland and the 
Northern Territory, with Tobermory, about 250 miles north- 
west of Bourke, the terminus of a branch of the New South 
Wales system. It will pass through much more fertile coun- 
try than the proposed Port Darwin-Oodnadatta line. It will 
also link up the four principal east and west lines in Queens- 
land and will, therefore, carry a considerable local traffic. 
From Camooweal to Katherine river, the present terminus 
of the railway from Port Darwin, is about 550 miles in a 
direct line. The route from Katherine river to Bourke would 
be longer than that from Katherine river to Oodnadatta, but 
it would be a more useful line in most respects. It remains 
to be seen which project will be adopted, but the probabilities 
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The Principal Railways of Australia and the Proposed New 
Lines 


are that the Commonwealth Government will favor the 
Oodnadatta route for reasons connected with the breaks of 
gage which are the curse of the Australian railway systems. 


Evil of Broken Gages 


These gage difficulties can be best illustrated by pointing 
out that the journey from Perth to Brisbane under present 
conditions involves no fewer than five unavoidable changes 
of carriage. From Perth to Kalgoorlie, where the Common- 
wealth Trans-Continental begins, the gage is 3 ft.6 in. The 
Trans-Continental is a standard-gage (4 ft. 8% in.) line. 
This ends at Port Augusta, where 3-ft. 6-in. portion of the 
South Australian system begins and continues to Terowie. 
From Terowie via Adelaide and Melbourne to Albury on 
the New South Wales border the gage is 5 ft. 3 in. At 
Albury a change is made to the New South Wales 4-ft. 814- 
in. system, which continues to the Queensland border. There 
the gage reverts to 3 ft. 6 in. It is, therefore, necessary to 
change carriages at Kalgoorlie, Port Augusta, Terowie, 
Albury, and Wallangarra, the New South Wales-Queensland 
border station. In actual practice eight changes are neces- 


sary, since Sydney, Adelaide and Melbourne are terminal 
Stations. 
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To provide a through route connecting the state capitals 
(with the exception of Adelaide and Melbourne), by a 4-ft. 
8}2-in. system the construction of various lines has been 
proposed. 

The conversion of the section from Port Augusta 
to Terowie (now 3 ft. 6 in.) to 4 ft. 8% in. and the con- 
struction of a standard-gage line from Terowie, via Morgan 
to Hay, where it would connect with an existing line of the 
same gage to Sydney, would provide a through standard- 
gage route from Kalgoorlie to Sydney. The line from Fre- 
mantle via Perth to Kalgoorlie would have to be relaid to 
4-ft. 814-in. gage or a new line built to extend the standard- 
gage system to the Western Australian capital and the chief 
port, Fremantle. 

Another project is the connection of Deniliquin, at the 
end of a 5-ft. 3-in. line from Melbourne, with Hay, and 
the construction of a new standard-gage line from Hay via 
Nyngan and Moree to Warwick and Brisbane. If these lines 
were built, Perth, Sydney, and Brisbane would be connected 
hy standard-gage lines, while Melbourne and Adelaide would 
be in direct touch with one another by the existing 5-ft. 3-in. 
line and would be joined by 5-ft. 3-in. lines to the standard 
interstate route. It would not be difficult to lay a third rail 
on these connecting lines so that through standard gage trains 
could be run between all the capitals. 


Standard Inter-State System 


It is clear that the Oodnadatta route would fit in better 
with the scheme for a standard-gage inter-state system than 
the utilization of the authorized Queensland Great Western 
3-ft 6-in. route as a means of connecting Port Darwin by 
rail with the rest of the continent. The existing sections 
from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta and from Port Darwin 
to Katherine river would have to be relaid to standard gage, 
but this would probably be worth while, since the north and 
south line is likely to be at no very distant date a link in 
the railway route from London to Sydney. 

The muddle of the gages in Australia places serious diffi- 
culties in the way of interstate traffic. It will be remedied to 
some extent by the completion of the various standard gage 
lines projected by the Commonwealth Government, but nothing 
short of a most expensive wholesale sonversion of gages can 
undo all the harm that has been done by the lack of foresight 
of past generations of state politicians. In 1912 the cost of 
converting all the existing Australian lines to standard 4-ft. 
814-in. gage was estimated at £37,164,000. The cost of a 
more limited scheme, involving only the main trunk lines and 
some of the more important branches, was set down at £12,- 
142,000. Since then, in May, 1916, the laying of a third rail 
on the more important sections was discussed by a Premier’s 
Conference. This matter again came up for discussion in 
May, 1918. In August last a report was drawn up by a con- 
ference of engineers of the Commonwealth and State rail- 
ways. 

The present cost of conversion would in all probability be 
at least double the 1912 estimate. At that rate the more 
limited scheme would involve the expenditure of some 
£25,000,000. So large a sum is unlikely to be forthcoming 
in the near future, so that there is little likelihood of any 
speedy elimination of the present disadvantages. Probably 
the most practical course would be to convert by degrees the 
Victorian and South Australian 5-ft. 3-in. lines to standard 
gage, and to extend the standard gage system to Fremantle 
and Brisbane. This would leave alone the bulk of the 
Queensland and Western Australian systems at their ex- 
tremity of the main network, but less inconvenience would 
be caused by such a policy than by any other short of com- 
plete conversion. For example, the reduction of gage in 
Victoria and South Australia would involve little alteration 
to the road bed apart from relaying track, whereas where 
3-ft. 6-in. track has to be widened much work in opening 
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out curves, strengthening bridges, and culverts, and altering 
track layouts is necessary. 


Loss Due to Breaks of Gage 


What the loss through breaks of gage amounis to in the 
aggregate may be judged from the tact that the transhipment 
of goods at Albury—where the Victorian and New South 
Wales systems exchange traiffs—costs from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
per ton. ‘This goes on at Kalgoorlie, Port Augusta, ‘Terowie, 
Albury, and Wallangarra, not to mention various local sta- 
tions in South Australia where 3-it. 6-in. feeder lines meet 
the 5-ft. 3-in. main routes. 

If the Imperial Government had exercised a little per- 
suasive guidance in the early days of railway building much 
of the present gage muddle in various parts of the Empire 
might have been avoided. Now that the linking up of the 
Indian and European systems is likely to be undertaken at 
no very distant date, the unwisdom of adopting the 5-ft. 6-in. 
gage in India is becoming apparent. 


New Developments in 
Hoisting Machinery 


HE ABNORMAL CONDITIONS which have obtained for 
7 the past few years have been especially conducive to 

the development of labor-saving devices of all kinds. 
This has been particularly true of transportation facilities in 
terminals and ports where promptness in handling materials 
is directly reflected in the degree of efficiency of the trans- 
portation system as a whole. 

Among the recent developments along this line are two 
improvements in hoisting equipment which are applicable 
to installations where the hoisting and horizontal movement 
of loads are required. ‘The first is the so-called balanced 
hoist and transporter in which a single drum is used for 
these two movements in place of the customary two drums, 
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The Balanced Hoist and Transporter 


the shift between the vertical and the horizontal motion being 
accomplished by means of a lever which controls a pair of 
rope grips. 

This new type of balanced hoist and transfer is adaptable 
for use on all hoisting apparatus in which there is a free 
hoist and a horizontal movement of the load. An important 
feature of this apparatus is that during the hoisting opera- 
tion the entire dead load of the skip is balanced by a counter- 
weight which enables the size of the hoist and the motor to 
be reduced and also effects an important saving in the amount 
of power required as compared with other types of apparatus 
in which no counterweight is used. During the operation of 
lowering, the motor is working to raise the counterweight, 
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thus obtaining a control somewhat similar in effect to dynamic 
braking. As the hoist drum is rigidly keyed to its shaft, no 
friction clutch is required. 

In connection with the balanced hoist, another improve. 
ment consists of an extension boom which is especially suited 
for use on cranes for loading and unloading vessels, The 
boom may be extended or withdrawn in the direction of its 
own length. An important feature in the design is the 
means adopted for paying out the ropes supporting the outer 
end of the boom at a predetermined varying rate. When 
used in combination with the balanced hoist equipment the 
hoisting apparatus is operative at all points of extension of 
the boom as the slack rope resulting from the drawing in of 
the boom is taken up by a counterweight. 

The balanced hoists and the extensible boom have been 
placed on the market recently by N. B. Payne & Co., New 
York. 


Increasing the Capacity of Hand Trucks 


HE TWO-WHEEL HAND TRUCK is very largely used for 
T handling the average run of package at freight houses 

because of its adaptability, but it is not well suited 
for handling heavy loads. To increase its capacity there 
has been developed a device known as the Rysco Third 
Wheel Truck Attachment, which has been placed on the 
market by the Pierce Company, Chicago. rd wheel 
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A Two-Wheel Truck Equipped with the Three Wheels 


attachment consists of a frame, one end of which is attached 
to the axle of the truck, while the other carries a small cas- 
tor, giving a wheel base of 2214 in. Mounted on the top 
of the frame is a standard for supporting the truck, which 
can be adjusted to hold the truck platform at an angle of 
about 30 deg., or practically horizontal as desired. 

It is claimed for this attachment that a truck equipped 
with it has every loading and unloading convenience of @ 
two-wheel truck, combined with the hauling capacity of 4 
four-wheel truck. It requires less space than a four-wheel 
truck, and since the third wheel is equipped with a ball- 
bearing swivel caster it can be turned in a very short radius. 
Trucks so equipped can be used as trailers for storage bat- 
tery trucks if desired. It is stated that by taking the load 
off the handle, which the trucker must ordinarily sustall, 
the capacity is greatly increased and the cost of heav) truck- 
ing is reduced as much as 75 per cent. 


“GIVE THE RAILROADS BACK and give them a chance to live!” 
should be the slogan of every man in the country who has good 
sense and who desires that the business of the country should 
get to a normal basis.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 
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Progress Made by the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 


Also a Report of the Transportation Bureau of the 


National War 


HE ACTIVITIES of the Railroad Department of the Young 
7 Men’s Christian Association, as covered in the report 

ot the International Committee at the fortieth inter- 
national convention of the Y. M. C. A. at Detroit, Mich., 
November 19-23, are of unusual interest. The report is as 
follows: 

“In the exigencies of war days when transportation was 
vital to military operations the Railroad Department in the 
very maintenance of its regular work rendered a war service 
of untold value.: The approximately 2,000,000 railroad 
employees in North America constituted a strategic force. 
Adequate provision for their social, physical, educational 
and moral welfare, together with wholesome provision for 
their leisure and lay-over hours, was of advantage alike to 
them, to the corporations they served and to the nation in a 
time of stress. Among the striking developments and marks 
of progress the following may be indicated: 

“Railroad associations are now established at 287 points, 
as compared with 252 in 1916, a gain of 35. 

“During the two years of government control new build- 
ings, additions or enlargements were authorized at more than 
70 different points, totaling in cost above $2,000,000. 

“Coincident with material extension has come a striking 
growth in membership. . In 1916 the total membership of 
railroad associations was 85,287. In that year all railroad 
associations united in the first continental membership week, 
securing 40,000 new members and bringing the total mem- 
bership up to 120,000. Retrenchment owing to war condi- 
tions reduced the railroad working force, with the result that 
the membership fell to 105,000. In May, 1919, in a second 
membership effort 49,000 new members were secured, mak- 
ing the membership at present approximately 150,000, or 
65,000 in excess of that at the time of the Cleveland conven- 
tion. 

An advanced program of activities, in which all railroad 
associations will unite, has been carefully. planned, and defi- 
nite weeks selected for continent-wide organization and pro- 
motion as follows: Religious work, boys’ work, educational 
work, citizenship and social, health and happiness, thrift, 
membership. 

“The Bureau of Transportation of the War Work Coun- 
cil, while reported in detail elsewhere, needs mention here, 
for this bureau was practically the Railroad Department at 
war service. Both the Railroad Department and the Bureau 
of Transportation were under the same general administra- 
tion. The bureau’s departmental leaders were almost with- 
out exception railroad secretaries, and the great service ren- 
dered throughout the war by secretaries on troop trains be- 
came possible because of the initial demonstration made by 
volunteer railroad secretaries on draft trains early in the 
war. In all nearly 10,000 troop trains were accompanied 
and served by association representatives. 

“For various war work financial campaigns the depart- 
ment also released several of its most efficient international 
secretaries. Local railroad secretaries served on transports 
carrying soldiers overseas, while others rendered invaluable 
service in camps at home and abroad. 

“During the past three years Railroad Summer Schoools, 
now six in number, have had a tonic effect upon the asso- 
clations. Although during the war attendance was relatively 
small, during the summer of 1919 about 150 railroad sec- 
retaries and assistants were in attendance. 


Work Council. 


‘During the past three years the department has continued 
to give attention to visiting foreign railroad officials. Occa- 
sional luncheons have been tendered them, usually in a Rail- 
road Association building. ‘Chey have been shown the work 
in New York and other cities, and courtesies have been 
extended and services rendered them. ‘The seed sown will 
in time bring’ forth abundant harvest. 

‘Mention should be made of the generous attitude of the 
United States Railroad Administration. At the outset care- 
ful thought was devoted to submitting to it full information 
regarding the scope, character and extent of our movement, 
‘The result was gratifying, for the administration, whenever 
it could consistently do so, has cordially endorsed building 
projects and approved appropriations for maintenance. 

“The most pressing and important problems of this de- 
partment are the following: 

“The Present Unsettled Railroad Conditions.—For some 
time the future has been so uncertain as to make the Wash- 
ington administration and individual operating heads fear- 
ful of expenditure, action or precedent. Needed association 
enterprises have been deferred, and not until the situation 
is clear will associations be free from embarrassment and 
delay. Strikes and threatened strikes are also keeping the 
railroad world in suspense. Misunderstandings between 
capital and labor react upon the associations and aggravate 
a difficult situation. 

“The New Membership.—How successfully to conserve 
the striking results of two fruitful continental membership 
campaigns, assimilating the thousands of new members and 
transforming them from mere members into an aggressive 
working force, is a large and hitherto baffling problem. 

“The Unoccupied Field.—A recent investigation demon- 
strated that there were 250 division and terminal points in 
Canada and the United States where Railroad Associations 
would be of great benefit. Many are large centers, but more 
are small isolated points where the need is marked. 

“Railroad Boys——Many Railroad Associations are estab- 
lished in small communities where the boy problem is press- 
ing. Its solution will require a railroad boys’ work secre- 
tary and additions to many buildings. The field is ripe, but 
owing to present limitations cannot be harvested. 

“Street Car Employees.—Only a beginning has been made 
in work for street car men. The handful of street railway 
associations now in successful operation would doubtless be 
enlarged were not the present staff of supervisory secretaries 
so wholly occupied with steam railroad responsibilities as 
to make impossible giving attention to this inviting field. 

“Construction and Maintenance-of-Way Employees. — 
The large number of negroes employed in various capacities 
on railroads in the South, the Mexicans in the Southwest 
and the Japanese in the Far West call for thought, planning 
and service. 

“The Merchant Marine.-—An investigation has been made 
at a selected number of inland and seaboard ports with the 
object of ascertaining the need for merchant marine work by 
the association. A report of this investigation has been 
submitted to the International Committee for consideration. 


The Recommendations Were Approved at Detroit 


“Points of policy which call for special emphasis are the 
following: To make the most of the opportunity for exten- 
sion that will come with the adjustment of the railroad ques- 
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tion by Congress; to make of the seventh-week united ad- 
vanced program a telling success; to point out to the entire 
brotherhood through this intensive effort a plan which may 
be adopted by other groups of associations; to enlarge the 
work for street railway employees; to develop work among 
boys in railroad communities, and find the way for service 
to the negroes, Mexicans and Japanese employed in so-called 
menial labor.” 


Transportation Bureau 


Che report of the work of the Transportation Bureau on 
the activities of the association was included in the report of 
the National War Work Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and is as follows: 

‘The Transportation Bureau required the services of 598 
secretaries to fill in the gaps between the work of the local 
associations and the various camp Y. M. C. A. activities 
at home and overseas. ‘The work of the bureau was con- 
ducted on troop trains, at transfer centers, at embarkation 
and debarkation points, on ocean transports, on cargo ships 
and at debarkation piers in receiving troops returning from 
overseas. 

“This service was inaugurated July, 1917, and from that 
time up to September 1, 1919, 8,901 troop trains, carrying 
4,450,400 soldiers and covering a total distance in excess of 
8,900,000 miles, have had on them association representa- 
tives serving soldiers in every possible way and distributing 
without cost millions of bars of chocolate, packages of gum, 
cigarettes, etc. During July alone 840 such troop trains had 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries on board. 

“At the more important transfer centers, as, for instance, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Denver and Cincinnati, the bureau had 
representatives, and in co-operation with the local associa- 
tions served the many thousands of soldiers and sailors in 
daily transit. At St. Louis two huts were operated in con- 
junction with the Railroad Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and rendered unusual service. Over one and a half mil- 
lions of men en route through St. Louis were served either 
in the yards, in the passenger station or in the huts. 

“At Hoboken, the greatest home port of embarkation and 
debarkation, five rented buildings and a sixth owned build- 
ing (the largest hut of its character in America) were at the 
disposal of the men. These buildings during a single month 
served 276,100 men. An average of 4,500 were served daily 
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in the two cafeterias. One hundred and seventy-six thoy- 
sand pieces of writing material were used, and over 52,000 
soldiers and sailors attended 183 ditterent social, educationa] 
and religious gatherings during a single month. At New- 
port News a hut, costing approximately $50,000, was opened 
early in 1919. More tnan 500,000 men have already paid 
over one and a half millions of visits to this building, At 
Boston, Mass., Charleston, S. C., and Philadelphia, Pa, 
the men were served by Transportation Bureau representa- 
tives on the piers before departing for camps; while in San 
Francisco the troops en route to and from Siberia were served 
by the ‘Transportation Bureau in co-operation with the West- 
ern Department. 

“Ocean transport service was inaugurated March 4, 1918, 
from which date to June 6, 1919, when it ceased, a total of 
1,512 secretaries served on 1,102 different sailings, Carrying 
a total of 3,173,200 soldiers. The cost of free equipment 
placed on transports, exclusive of salaries and traveling ex- 
penses of secretaries, and distributed absolutely without cost 
to soldiers and sailors, was $951,396. Among the items 
were 20,085,442 cigarettes, 1,009,097 bars of chocolate and 
25,333,880 pieces of stationery. Each ship also carried moy- 
ing picture machines, music boxes, athletic equipment, etc. 
From March 4, 1918, until the signing of the armistice, 
our ‘Transportation Bureau representatives were the only wel- 
fare representatives assigned to ocean transports. 

“The bureau also had representatives on ships carrying 
soldiers from America to Siberia to render similar service. 
Here also the association was the only agency represented. 

“The thousands of men constituting the cargo ship force 
of the overseas cruiser and transport service were not over- 
looked. While it was not feasible to assign secretaries to 
these smaller vessels, nevertheless, equipment, consisting of 
victrola, athletic supplies, etc., was placed on 1,081 cargo 
vessels for the use of the crew at a cost exceeding $81,075. 

‘At Hoboken, Boston, Philadelphia and Charleston “Fly- 
ing Squadrons” of Transportation Bureau secretaries were 
organized to meet all ships upon arrival, and in addition to 
greeting the men served them without cost with chocolate, 
chewing gum, newspapers, postcards, telegraph blanks, etc. 
Secretaries also accompanied these men on their journeys 
from ships to debarkation camps. At Hoboken alone thirty- 
five secretaries were kept busy in meeting ships, and on a 
single day rendered definite service to 26,417 men.” 
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Winter “Gets on the Job” in Chicago 
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December 12, 1919 


Carl R. Gray 


ARL R, Gray, chairman of the board and president of 
9 the Western Maryland and formerly director of the 
division of operation of the United States Railroad 
Administration, has been elected president of the Union 
Pacific. Before the roads were taken over by the govern- 
ment E. E. Calvin was president of the Union Pacific, C. B. 
Seger was vice-president and comptroller, and Judge Rob- 
ert S. Lovett was chairman of the executive committee. When 
the government took over the road Mr. Calvin became fed- 
eral manager, Judge Lovett went with the Railroad Admin- 
istration, and Mr. Seger became president of the corpora- 
tion. Not long ago Judge Lovett resigned from the Rail- 
road Administration and returned to the Union Pacific as 
president, Mr. Seger having resigned to become president 
of the United States Rubber Company. Judge Lovett has 
again been elected chairman of the executive committee and 
Carl Gray now becomes oper- 
ating executive of the Union 
Pacific, and Mr. Calvin will 
be vice-president when the 
road is returned to the pri- 
vate corporation. 

Presumably Judge Lovett 
and Mr. Gray worked closely 
together during the last two 
years while they were mem- 
bers of the Railroad Admin- 
istration. Carl Gray is a 
Western man brought East 
in 1914 by John D. Rocke- 
feller and his associates to 
pull the Western Maryland 
out of the slough of despond 
in which it had gotten after 
the Connellsville extension to 
a connection with the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie had 
proved a failure in so far as 
making the Western Mary- 
land the Atlantic seaboard 
outlet for a considerable 
part of New York Central’s 
west of Buffalo traffic. 

Mr. Gray began railroad 
work as a telegraph operator, 
but after four years became 
a clerk in the traffic depart- 
ment, and for eleven years 
was in a subordinate posi- 
tion in the St. Louis & San vig! 
Francisco traffic department. In 1897 he was made a division 
superintendent of the St. Louis & San Francisco. From that 
time on his rise has been rapid and his experiences unusually 
broad and varied. In 1904 he was made general manager of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco. This was about the time of the 
mis-alliance between the Frisco and the Rock Island. Mr. 
Gray was after a few months made vice-president and had 
become senior vice-president by 1909. This covered the 
period of the Frisco-Rock Island merger, with the rivalries, 
quarrels, stock manipulations and hopeless struggle against 
the Yoakum-Reid-Moore control of Rock Island-Frisco lines. 

The position of chief operating officer on the Frisco dur- 
ing this period must have been a peculiarly trying one. Tn 
some ways Mr. Gray probably went through as an unwilling 
subordinate with a fairly large number of what-not-to-do’s- 
in-the-proper-management-of-a-railroad. It is a difficult 
thing for a railroad officer to build up a loyal, ambitious 
organization when his board of directors is taken up pri- 





Carl R. Gray 
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marily with rivalries and stock speculation. A personality 
which can gain the loyalty and respect of subordinates under 
such circumstances is an unusual one. 

Mr. Gray is a large man, mentally and physically. He 
gives the impression of freedom from conventionality, open- 
handedness and a lack of suspicion which we associate with 
the best traditions of the West. With his hearty non-con- 
ventional manner, however, Mr. Gray has a. keen sensitive- 
ness of the feelings of others and a consideration both in his 
manner and his actions toward subordinates that is not al- 
ways found in the operating officer who has driven his way 
upward through the rough experiences which railroading in 
the Southwest entails. 

In 1911 Louis Hill invited Mr. Gray to become president 
of the Great Northern. He thus stepped from a position of 
having to inaugurate and defend his own operating methods 
and to apply in so far as he could scientific principles to 
railroad operation in the face of indifference or actual oppo- 
sition on the part of his 
board, to responsibility for 
the operation of a great trans- 
continental system where the 
minutest details of scientific 
railroad operation had been 
worked out under the per- 
sonal supervision of James J. 
Hill. As an experience in 
railroad operation the presi- 
dency of the Great Northern 
was of the greatest value to 
Mr. Gray. 

When he became president 
of the Western Maryland he 
acted also as advisor to the 
Rockefeller interests in the 
affairs of other railroads in 
which they had investments. 
It was a remarkable oppor- 
tunity for a man who had 
spent all his life on Western 
roads and who came fresh 
from the management of the 
Great Northern to take hold 
of a comparatively small coal 
road in the management of 
which about every mistake 
that could have been made 
had been made. It was nota 
surprise to any one who had 
followed Mr. Gray’s work to 
see what he, with the aid of 
M. C. Beyers and S. Ennis, 
did with the property; if a statistician were to study the oper- 
ating results which were obtained in the few years that Mr. 
Gray was there, without any knowledge of the personalities 
involved, it would resemble a miracle in railroad transfor- 
mation. 

As to his work for the Railroad Administration, the fact 
that Judge Lovett, who was closely associated with him, 
should now choose him as president of the Union Pacific 
speaks for itself. He had the universal liking and respect 
of both federal and corporation officers. 


Tue LenicH & SouTHERN RartLtroaAp Company has applied to 
the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois for authority to 
lay out and build its railroad in the county of Kankakee. A 
supplemental petition was filed by the same company to com- 
plete the construction of a track from the end of its present 
tarcks in a southerly direction to the right-of-way of the 
Illinois Central in Kankakee. 
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A Study of the Treatment of Water for Locomotives’ 


The Solution of the Problem Imposed by Each Water 
Supply Requires Individual Investigation 


By William M. Barr 
Consulting Chemist, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


tion only a few years ago. The nearest ample supply 

of water, regardless of quality, was developed for 
use in locomotives. It was many years before railway officers 
came to realize fully that some of these waters which were 
easily obtained in ample quantity were costing the railroads 
large sums of money. It is hardly necessary here for me to 
point out the various conditions resulting from the use of 
bad waters that made the use of these waters expensive. 

I have noted that the American Railway Engineering 
Association has tried to reduce the saving to figures show- 
ing that every pound of scale forming ingredients removed 
from any water results in a saving of 7 cents. This has 
been recalculated to meet present price and wage conditions 
and has been given as 11 cents. My personal belief is that 
no matter how competent the men may be who have collected 
the data and reduced the saving to cents per pound, the 
figures at which they have arriced can only be an approxi- 
mation. It is safe to assume, however, that the figure given 
1s small enough as the error usually results from the omission 
of savings that cannot be reduced to figures. There are so 
many factors that enter into the saving to be accomplished, 
some of which cannot be accurately calculated, that it becomes 
practically impossible to say that a certain definite treat- 
ment will save a fixed number of dollars. We, therefore, 
must content ourselves in a discussion of the treatment of 
water for locomotives by making the assumption that in gen- 
eral all improved water conditions are profitable to the rail- 
road. 

In attacking the railroad water problem one must lay down 
as a fundamental principle that the primary object of the 
railroad is to move tonnage that everything that interferes 
with such movement is bad practice. We may for example, 
take one of the worst waters that can be found and so treat 
it that the amount of scale forming solids it contains will be 
almost negligible, but an engine taking this water might fail 
before it had covered one-half of its run. It would imme- 
diately be concluded by both the cperating and mechanical 
departments that the water treatment, whatever it might be, 
was wrong, and these departments would be justified in such 
conclusions. 

A water at one station contained 123 grains of dissolved 
solids per gallon. Other stations on the same district were 
high in sodium salts. Had this water been treated to remove 
the incrusting solids, the sodium salts in the treated water 
would have been approximately 90 grains per gallon. This 
would have been certain to cause engine failures from foam- 
ing. A new supply containing 35 grains of dissolved solids 
per gallon was obtained at this point and treatment of this 
water gave good results. 

I have frequently said that the first thing to be done on 
any railroad is to make a thorough survey to determine how 
many good waters can be developed within a reasonable dis- 
tance from the line. This seems like a very simple state- 
ment and it may be said that this is what any one would do. 
I will, however, venture the further statement that there are 
few railroads in this country where thorough field work 
and a careful study will not develop some good water sup- 
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*Abstracted from a paper presented before the Western Railway Club 
at Chicago on November 17, 1919. 


plies that have heretofore either been overlooked or ignored, 

At a station in the arid region of the southwest the water 
supply for both town and railroad is brought in by pipe 
line from springs a distance of two and a half miles. Later 
geological studies and deep borings show that a deep well at 
the tank would give an ample supply of soft water which 
would flow into the tank. 

What constitutes a reasonable distance to go from the line 
for a water supply depends upon the amount of water re- 
quired at the station to be considered, the character of other 
water supplies on the district, and the character and quality 
of water that may be already available at the station. [| 
take the position that in order to avoid a water treatment 
of any kind the railroad can afford an expenditure entirely 
out of proportion to the actual cost of water by treatment at 
the station. The cost of water should not be figured in cents 
per thousand gallons at a single station, but should be figured 
as an average cost over the division or, if you please, over 
the entire line. When all available good supplies have been 
developed on a district or division it is then time to determine 
the best method for improving such supplies as may not be 
satisfactory. 


The Use of Boiler Compound 


Many statements have been made to the effect that water 
should not be treated within the boiler or that treatment with 
boiler compound is irrational and unscientific, and some have 
gone so far as to denounce it as a fraud. I have heard chem- 
ists make the statement that water could not be successfully 
treated with a boiler compound because enough of it could 
not be used to react with all the scale forming solids in the 
water and still maintain successful operation. 

It is true that if enough chemicals are put into a boiler to 
precipitate all of the carbonates of lime and magnesia that 
exist in many of the waters of the middle west, and then 
enough soda ash be added to react with all the sulphates of 
lime and magnesia that exist in many of these waters foam- 
ing and priming would certainly take place. It is my judg- 
ment that the intelligent and rational use of a property made 
boiler compound is frequently beneficial. There will prob- 
ably always be some places on any railroad where compound 
may be used with benefit. Naturally I prefer to control the 
composition of any compound used under my direction, as 
this enables one to judge results more accurately and to 
modify treatment so as to improve results that may not be 
satisfactory. 

It has been said that the use of boiler compound is an 
incomplete treatment, and is never sufficient to react chem- 
ically with all of the scale forming solids in the original 
water. 

It is obvious that with a large percentage of heavy scale 
waters encountered in railway operation it would not be prac- 
ticable to put enough chemicals in the tender or in the boiler 
to throw out of solution all of the incrusting solids. If this 
were done the engineer would soon have trouble from foam- 
ing and excessive accumulation of mud in the boiler. 

In using boiler compound enough chemicals are added to 
form a soft and somewhat flocculent precipitate. Thus when 
the other scale forming substances in the water are thrown 
out by heat, this precipitate already formed will carry dowa 
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the bulk of scale in the form of a soft sludge, preventing it 
from building up on the flues and keeping it in a condition 
to bs discharged from the boiler by means of the blow-off. 
The natural result to be expected would be a more frequent 
washing of boiiers. However, this sludge is more easily 
washed out and any scale that does adhere to the flues is 
more easily removed than would be the case with the un- 
treated water. 

There are many districts where the waters carry a light 
scale which would not justify a line of treating plants. The 
use of a compound here would keep the scale soft and with 
the use of the blow-off would resuit in improved boiler effi- 
ciency, and less shop work. 


Water Softening 


For a long time the problem of water softening was gen- 
erally considered to be a treatment of a water outside the 
boiler, which removed by chemical precipitation the scale 
forming solids held in solution ia natural waters. Those 
who have studied this problem, both in connection with sta- 
tionary boilers and locomotives, have come to the conclusion 
that the problem is much deeper than the mere removal of 
boiler scale. 

In treating water it is important to consider not only the 
amount of scale to be removed, »ut other properties of the 
softened water, which may or may not result from the process 
of removing the scale forming constituents. One author has 
very aptly stated the case by saying, “A modern boiler is 
not merely a basin in which liquid water is converted into 
gas but a receptacle for the mineral impurities contained, in 
greater or less quantities, in all natural waters even when 
softened. ‘The boiler is in reality an autoclave in which 
chemical solutions are concentrated and partially evaporated 
at high temperatures and pressure, and should be looked 
upon as a chemical factory in which various chemicals are 
produced during the conversion of ordinary water from 
initial temperatures, of, say 60 deg. F. into steam, often 
highly superheated.” 

It would be an ideal situation if we could put nothing but 
pure water into a boiler, but in practice this is a condition 
which it is rarely possible to obtain. We must, therefore. 
study the chemical reactions which take place in the boiler 
under pressures and temperatures which are not normally 
found when studying similar reactions in the laboratory. 

If the problem of railway water supply involved the han- 
dling of but one water in each boiler it would be much sim- 
plified and many desirable results could be obtained, which 
are not within the range of possibility under railroad condi- 
tions. Our experience has shown that where an attempt was 
made to carry a pronounced excess of lime and soda ash in 
the treated water, engineers experienced trouble from the 
liming of injectors and branch pipes. If a sufficient excess 
of soda ash was used the tendency toward foaming was ag- 
gravated and on many districts became serious. There may 
be certain cases where it is possible to carry an excess of 
caustic soda in a treated water with pronounced improve- 
ment in engines as regards corrosion. Such would be the 
case on a district where it was necessary to treat all waters 
so that a uniform alkalinity would appear in all waters that 
entered the boiier. There are, however, few railway districts 
that have come under my observation where this would be 
advisable in practice. 

An engine district may have eight or more water supplies. 
The character of these waters may be such that only half of 
them require treatment for scale removal. If then, an at- 
tempt is made to treat these waters so that an excess alkal- 
Inity is shown at the softeners it is quite probable that some 
of this alkaline water is put into a tender which already 
contains a considerable quantity of untreated water. This 
water may carry enough bicarbonate to destroy any caustic 
alkalinity which was carried in the treated water and if this 
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mixture showed alkalinity at all it would be in the form of 
carbonate, which would defeat the object of the treatment 
proposed. In most western districts the water in the tender 
would show no alkalinity after mixing and would contain 
calcium salts which would incrust the injector. 

It may be suggested that all waters on the district should 
be treated, but unless most of these waters carry enough scale 
to be injurious it is hardly probable that the saving that could 
thus be effected in the life of flues and fire boxes would be 
sufficient to justify the expenditure and increased cost of 
operating water stations. 

In the operation of water softeners there are three con- 
ditions that are essential to the success of the treatment: 
(1) Ample settling space, (2) thorough agitation, (3) care- 
ful supervision. Attempts have been made in the construc- 
tion of many water softeners to limit the capacity in an effort 
to reduce the initial cost of equipment. This is a common 
and serious error, in the first place because it allows no 
margin to provide for the expansion of business, and secondly 
because the original time allowed is frequently too small at 
the start. In addition to allowing five hours’ reaction time 
it is good practice to make provision for a reasonable increase 
of business, which American railway operation has shown 
to be almost certain on the majority of our transportation 
lines. 

The necessity for agitation is sometimes overlooked in 
water treatment on the assumption that if the chemical mix- 
ture is uniformly distributed throughout the entire volume 
of water treated reaction must take place and no mixing 
beyond this point is required. Even though thorough agi- 
tation is accomplished and ample settling time allowed, I 
believe it is always desirable to provide filtration for the 
treated water, if for no other reason as a safeguard to the 
removal of any suspended matter that might get through. ~ 

The supervision of water softeners has frequently been a 
weak spot, not enly in railway operation, but in the general 
operation of treating plants. As a rule, the. men directly 
responsible for the operation of the machines are non-tech- 
nical men and there is a lack of appreciation of the require- 
ments or the performance of these machines. It is, there- 
fore, essential that frequent checking of the treatment by 
analysis as well as frequent inspection of the machines should 
be made. ‘To get the best results in this particular it is 
important that a spirit of co-operation be developed between 
the chemical staff and the department operating the water 
softeners. Much depends upon the personality of the men 
who make the inspections and give instructions to pumpers 
for the handling of the chemical treatment. 

My own practice requires that daily reports be made by 
the pumper showing: The exact time of operation; the time 
and amount of each chemical charge; the time of dumping 
sludge; appearance of water when it leaves the machine; 
condition of all mechanical parts; amount of chemicals on 
hand; in case of surface waters, a test on both raw and 
treated waters showing hardness, alkalinity and causticity; 
and repairs needed. 

A copy of this report is sent to the water service foreman 
as well as to my own office. Pumpers are also instructed 
to make telegraphic report of any unusual conditions which 
may arise. Machines are inspected and water tested by 
traveling chemists on an average of once in 10 days, and 
weekly samples are sent to the laboratory for analysis. 

In addition to this inspection, men experienced in the use 
of water in locomotives as well as water treatment make 
occasional trips with traveling engineers or with the engine 
men alone, in order to determine whether or not good results 
are being obtained in the operaticn of locomotives under 
existing water conditions. These men also visit round houses 
and shops, examine flues and fire boxes, conferring freely 
with foremen and the general boiler inspector. 

The work of such men has to do not only with treated 
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waters, but with general water conditions and use of boiler 
compounds. If traveling engineers report trouble of any 
kind arising from the water supply the master mechanic 
reports promptly to my office and to the superintendent of 
motive power. One of these men is sent to work with the 
traveling engineer in order to detcrmine the source of the 
trouble and correct the condition causing the complaint. 


Foaming 

Fcaming is to the engineer one of the most serious troubles 
that arises from the use of water, and as this interferes 
seriously with traffic, it is important that efforts be made to 
reduce this condition toa minimum. ‘There seems to be some 
difference of opinion as to the primary cause of foaming. 
I note that the American Railway Engineering Association 
has revised the manual to read, “This action is due primarily 
to the presence of suspended matter in the water. The sus- 
pended matter gives a mechanical strength or tenacity to 
the liquid in the thin films over the steam bubbles, which, 
rising to the surface, retain their films and collect to pro- 
duce foam. It is aggravated by the concentration of alkali 
salts present in the natural waters or added by the process 
of water softening, which increases the viscosity of the sur- 
face films.” 

I cannot agree with the statement that foaming is primarily 
due to the presence of suspended matter. If a water is pure 
insoluble suspended matter will not increase the viscosity 
of the surface film, and will not in itself produce foaming. 
On the other hand dissolved solids may be increased to such 
a point that foaming will result without the presence or 
assistance of suspended matter. It is true that this condi- 
tion is greatly aggravated by the presence of suspended 
matter, and foaming in muddy water or dirty boilers takes 
place most easily. I would say that foaming is due pri- 
marily to the presence of any matter in solution which suffi- 
ciently increases the viscosity of the surface film in the boiler 
and is greatly aggravated by the presence of suspended mat- 
ter, 

In locomotive operation it is difficult to separate the two 
conditions. All locomotive boilers contain suspended matter 
in varying amount, therefore, as the dissolved solids are in- 
creased by concentration there will be a tendency to foam. 

I have under my jurisdiction a district that receives per- 
fectly clear water at all stations. ‘These waters are either 
filtered or come from deep wells which furnish clear water. 
About the middle of this district there is a water supply that 
is high in sodium salts, carrying a rather large amount of 
sodium carbonate. It is necessary for all engines running 
on this district to carry a supply of anti-foam compound, 
which is usually applied when this water is taken. The 
concentration is also relieved by frequent use of the blow- 
off. By such means engine failures from foaming are pre- 
vented or reduced to a minimum. 

As an overtreated water has a tendency to increase foam- 
ing troubles it is necessary, particularly on districts where 
the waters contain excessive amounts of sodium salts, to 
hold the treatment below the point of excess alkalinity. 


Boiler Washing 

Water treatment bears such a close relation to boiler wash- 
ing that some consideration should be given here to this 
subject. It is frequently recommended that anything should 
be done that is possible to increase the time between wash- 
outs. If this can be done by increasing the purity of the 
water, the extension of such time within reasonable limits 
is desirable and profitable. I do not believe, however, that 
this time should be extended to the limit by artificial means 
simply because it is possible to keep an engine moving. 

Serious foaming trouble-is usually accompanied by a dirty 
boiler and where waters are of such a character that foaming 
occurs frequently it is necessary to use a compound for safe 
operation and to avoid failures. In such cases, however, I 
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cannot recommend that engines be operated between wash- 
outs for such a time as the use of compound will ayoid 
failure. By doing this the cost of an occasional washout 
may be saved, but one failure resu}ting from this policy wij] 
compensate for the cost of several boiler washings. 

In calculating the saving effected by extending the time 
between washouts the increased efficiency in operation with 
clean boilers resulting by the more frequent washouts, jf 
often overlooked, though it is sufficient to deserve considera- 
tion. ‘The more frequent washout usually results in a re. 
duction of boiler work. 

On a certain district where boiler compound is used for the 
removal of scale it is possible to run engines 30 days be- 
tween washouts. Boilers were washed at intervals of four 
weeks. A thoroughly competent and interested foreman op 
this district now washes boilers at intervals of two weeks. 
and owing to the ease with which boilers are washed under 
this condition there is little difference in his costs for this 
work resulting from the changed method. At the same time 
he has shown a saving in flue and fire box work and an 
increased efficiency in operation as a result of cleaner boilers, 
With modern cquipment for hot water washing these expe- 
riences indicate that the time between washouts should not 
be extended beyond such reasonable limits as this practice 
would dictate. 

Corrosion 

Much has been written on the subject of corrosion in boil- 
ers and various theories have been proposed to account for 
it. It still remains the most difficult feature of water treat- 
ment for locomotive boilers. The electrolytic theory offers 
a reasonable explanation for much of the corrosion which 
takes place, particularly cases of pitting and corrosion around 
stay bolts. It is beyond question that a segregation of im- 
purities in steel will result in such spots having a different 
electric potential from that of the main portion of the steel, 
and in many waters which are gvod electrolytes would set 
up galvanic action and start corrosion. 

There are, however, corrosive conditions existing in the 
usé Of many Waters where the action can be explained by 
reactions that are purely chemical. Owing to the fact that 
steel is not a homogeneous material there are spots where 
the metal contains impurities that are attacked first and will 
corrode more readily than the uniform portion of the metal 

Carbonic acid, either free or combined, is one of the 
potent factors in accomplishing ccrrosion in most boilers 
It is present in practically all natural waters and 
quite soluble, particularly in the cold, it enters the boiler 
in nearly all feed waters. Waters containing magnesium 
sulphate and sodium chloride give the same corrosive prop- 
erties. All of the nitrates found in natural waters beha\ 
in the same manner and when the concentration is sufficient 
are very corrosive. The nitrates are especially active because 
in the process of corrosion the original nitrate is regenerated 
or converted to nitrate. Whlie the nitrates and chlorides can 
be converted to their sodium salts hy treatment and by carry- 
ing an excess alkalinity the corrosive effect reduced, exp 
rience shows that waters containing high chlorides or nitrates 
are unsatisfactory on account of their corrosive properties 
even when treated. 

Enough has been said here to give some idea of the rang 
of the problem of water treatment for locomotives. It has 
been pointed out that the water should be studied from me 
source of supply to the engine washout. One man should 
follow these problems from beginning to end and should not 
at any stage turn them over to be handled by another person 
or department. I believe that the greatest success can 0M!) 
be obtained in railroad water treatment when the respons 
bility for the entire problem is centered in a single depart 
ment. This might be accomplished by handling the problem 
in one of the existing departments of normal railway ope 
tion, but this does not seem to me to be advisable. 
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National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


Declaration of Principles 


to Promote and Increase 


Facilities of Transportation by Water 


and Harbors Congress closed its final session at 

Washington on December 11 with the election of new 
officers and the transaction of other business. Congressman 
John A. Small of North Carolina was unanimously elected 
president to succeed Senator Joseph E. Ransdell of Louisi- 
ana, who was made a director for life. 

The most important business transacted was the resolu- 
tion adopted embodying the principles of the organization 
in its activities to promote and increase the facilities of trans- 
portation by water. The resolution was in part as follows: 

“The industrial fabric of the country depends upon pro- 
duction and distribution. While these two factors may vary 
from time to time as the demand increases or diminishes, still 
the continued growth of the country creates an ever-increas- 
ing demand upon the facilities of both production and dis- 
tribution. At this particular juncture there is a dearth of 
both. Economists are reiterating the need of greater produc- 
tion whereby the supply may be augmented and the cost of 
living reduced. From many sections come complaints of in- 
adequate facilities of transportation by rail. Freight cars 
and engines are either not available or shortage is reported. 
Even where coal mines are operated there are frequently no 
cars to move the coal. Embargoes caused by congestion of 
traffic are frequently announced. The country requires en- 
larged production and at the same time increased facilities 
of distribution. 

“Distribution may only be accomplished through the fa- 
cilities of transportation. These agencies are the waterways, 
the railways and the highways. While this organization is 
committed primarily to the promotion of transportation by 
water, it can best effectuate its purpose through a friendly 
co-operation both with the railways and the highways. We 
would have the public deal fairly with the owners of the rail- 
roads and their securities. While they should be compelled 
to render equality of service without discrimination against 
any shipper or section, they should receive a revenue yielding 
a fair return upon the investment. We observe with gratifi- 
cation the nation-wide activity in the construction of im- 
proved highways by the states and local agencies, and we an- 
ticipate co-operation with the federal government in the con- 
struction of national highways connecting the several states 
and sections. 

“At the same time it is an admitted fact that the railroads 
and the highways combined are not adequate to meet the de- 
mands of distribution. It is a problem in which is involved 
the continued prosperity of the country. Its wise solution 
should arrest the attention of every thoughtful citizen. 

“Of course the carrying capacity of the railroads may be 
increased. Double tracks may replace single tracks, rolling 
stock and engines might be supplied, enlarged terminals in- 
suring quicker movement might be provided, and new lines 
of roads might be constructed. But all these extensions 
require very large amounts of new capital and the railroads 
have neither the revenue nor the credit to obtain the same. 

“It is apparent that increased facilities of transportation 
to meet the ever-enlarging demands of distribution can only 
be provided through the improvement and utilization of our 
waterways. 

“We would have it understood that the Congress favors 
only the improvement of such waterways as will be utilized 
when an adequate channel is provided. Navigable water- 
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Ways are intended primarily for commerce, and the expendi- 
ture of public moneys can only be justified when they are to 
be used for this purpose. The improved waterway which 
only offers potential use and thereby coerces lower rates by 
rail competition with such waterway does not justify its im- 
provement. In this connection, we commend the policy of 
Congress in the enactment of annual river and harbor bills. 
This should be considered one of the continuous activities of 
the government requiring annual budgets and appropriations 
just as any other essential activity. | We commend to the 
favorable consideration of the federal Congress the wisdom 
of largely increased appropriations for projects which have 
been or may hereafter be adopted, to the end that they may 
be completed and opened to traffic within a reasonable time. 

“It has been said that Congress has improved some water- 
ways which have not been utilized, and most of the criticism 
heretofore directed against river and harbor appropriations 
have been predicated upon this statement. We may admit 
that a few waterways have little commerce and have not justi- 
fied the expenditures for their improvement. We may fur- 
ther admit that some waterways are not adequately used in 
moving traffic which should ordinarily be carried by water. 
While the tonnage carried upon the waterways of the ccun- 
try is very large in the aggregate, it may be much greater. It 
will be interesting to inquire why this condition exists. It 
is not because of lack of traffic or because the waterways 
are not needed. 

It is not because the railroads are sufficient to meet the 
traffic demands of the country. It is not because traffic 
can be moved more efficiently and cheaper than by water. 
On the other hand, it is because of certain arbitrary condi- 
tions which exist and because certain essentials for suc- 
cessful water transportation are lacking. 

“a, For many years water carriers were subjected to un- 
fair competition and treatment by competing -railroads. Com- 
petitive rail rates were unduly reduced. Unfair discrimina- 
tion was practiced. The boat lines were purchased by the 
competing railroad and operated in an inefficient manner and 
finally abandoned. In other and devious ways water com- 
petition was destroyed. As a co-ordinate agency of transpor- 
tation, boat lines are entitled to co-operation and not destruc- 
tion. We recommend legislation which will assure a read- 
justment of rail rates, competitive with waterways, and which 
will require a discontinuance of such unfair practices. 

“bh. Water carriers have not been permitted to interchange 
traffic with connecting railroads with through rates and bills 
of lading. It will be admitted that the system of pro-rating 
which prevails between the different lines of railroads has 
been the most potential factor in our system of’ rail transpor- 
tation. The cost of movement by water, particularly of bulky 
products, is less than by rail. Where products are to be car- 
ried partly by water and partly by rail between the points of 
origin and destination the public should have the benefit of 
the cheaper movement by water in making the joint and pro- 
portional rate between the rail and water lines. The amend- 
ment to the Commerce Act of 1912 gave the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission jurisdiction to establish interchange of 
traffic between rail and water lines which has not been ef- 
fectively enforced. We recommend legislation which will 
compel such interchange of traffic in all cases where the in- 
terests of the shippers will be subserved. 

“c. Another amendment to the Commerce Act of 1912, 
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prohibited the railroads from owning and operating com- 
peting boat lines, giving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion jurisdiction to determine the fact of competition and 
also a discretion to suspend temporarily the enforcement of 
the law for sufficient reasons. We submit that this provision 
of law was wise, and it should not be amended or relaxed. 
Transportation by water and rail are so essentially different 
that they should not be held under common ownership 
where they compete with one another. We respectfully re- 
quest the federal Congress to resist any efforts to amend the 
existing law as applicable to any section of the country. 

“d. Water terminals are essential to water transporta- 
tion. Even where the traffic is local and exclusively by water, 
terminals are most convenient, but they are absolutely es- 
sential in the operation of through traffic partly by rail and 
partly by water. The transfer between the boat and the rail 
carrier should be effected in the cheapest and most expedi- 
tious manner and this can be accomplished only through the 
medium of an adequate water terminal. At the present time 
the construction of terminals devolves either upon the boat 
line and the railroad, separately or combined, or upon the 
municipality. We submit that ordinarily the construction 
of such a terminal should be at the expense of the state or 
municipality, to be maintained and regulated in the inter- 
ests of the public. We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity of such terminals. No progressive city located upon 
a navigable waterway can afford to neglect this imperative 
obligation. 

“e, Another reason why some waterways are inadequately 
utilized lies in the lack of an intelligent comprehension upon 
the part of the shippers of the importance of developing water 
transportation as a co-ordinate part of any transportation sys- 
tem. Frequently the men who control production and dis- 
tribution are lacking in vision. They accept existing facili- 
ties for transportation with all its imperfections and fail to 
realize that co-operative efforts for the use of the waterways 
would supply existing edficiencies of movement. 

“f In so far as legislation will remove the arbitrary con- 
ditions which have impeded water transportation, we sub- 
mit that the bills pending in Congress providing for the res- 
toration of railroads to their owners afford an unusual op- 
portunity for removing these impediments and for emanci- 
pating water carriers. 

“There should be some federal agency clothed at least with 
recommendatory powers over water transportation. This ac- 
tivity requires not only boat lines, terminals, arrangements 
for interchange of traffic with railroads and other boat lines, 
but skilled traffic management. It may not be easy to secure 
all these essentials within the territory traversed by the 
boat lines. They need encouragement, assistance and ad- 
vice. Among all the varied activities of the federal govern- 
ment there is no one to whom the projectors of boat lines 
can appeal for such expert advice and assistance. We rec- 
ommend legislation creating a federal agency, qualified to 
advise as to the appropriate type of boats, as to the location, 
plans and costs of water terminals, which shall intervene 
in establishing exchange of traffic with railroads and in 
other ways assist in the solution of difficult problems. We 
believe that such a duty should be imposed upon the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and we recommend legislation to that 
end. 

“Under the railroad control bill, the President was author- 
ized in his discretion to utilize canals and waterways and to 
construct boats and barges for operation on same. Under 
this authority the President, through the director general of 
railroads, has constructed or authorized the construction and 
operation of boats upon the Mississippi river, the Warrior 
system of rivers, the New York Barge Canal and other water- 
ways. As a part of the pending legislation for the return 
of railroads to their owners, we recommiénd that provision 
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be made for the transfer of such boat lines to some other 
agency of the government, with authority to operate the same 
for a term of years, to complete all unfulfilled contracts for 
the construction of boats and to build other boats where 
necessary, to the end that the experiment which was jniti- 
ated shall be continued sufficiently long to demonstrate its 
value and establish traffic upon the said waterways. If it 
shall appear advisable to discontinue the operation of such 
boats upon the New York Barge Canals, the sale of such 
boats and the discontinuance of operation upon such water- 
ways should be effected. We believe that such transfer of 
authority should be made to the United States Shipping 
Board or the Department of Commerce. : 

“The president of this organization several months ago 
invited a Committee of its members to meet in Washington 
to consider proposed amendments to the pending railroad 
bills in the interest of water transportation. Amendments 
in accordance with the foregoing recommendations were pro- 
vided and Senator Ransdell was instructed to present same 
to the Senate Committee while Representative Small was se- 
lected to present same to the House committee. This was 
done and such amendments were printed. Among other 
amendments was one providing that the absorption by water 
carrier of the switching terminal or other charge of a rail 
carrier for service within the limits of a port terminal should 
not be held to constitute an arrangement for a continuous 
carriage within the meaning of the act to regulate commerce 
and should not subject such water carriers to the provisions 
of such act. We also commend this amendment to the ex- 
isting law. 

“Out of the exigencies of war arose a necessity for crea- 
tion by the federal government of a large number of ships 
for over-seas service. At the beginning of the war, less than 
10 per cent of our foreign trade was carried in ships of Amer- 
ican registry and sailing under the American flag. The gov- 
ernment has provided a sufficient number of ships to carry 
a large proportion of our foreign commerce. We anticipate 
hopefully the establishment under permanent conditions of 
an American merchant marine. Whether these ships shall 
be temporarily held and operated by the government or sold 
for private operation, we submit that the foundations should 
be securely laid for the retention and maintenance of a per- 
manent American merchant marine. 

“We submit that neither the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission nor any other department of the government should 
have jurisdiction over port-to-port rates by water, except in- 
sofar as may be necessary in effecting interchange of traffi 
between rail lines and water lines, and we oppose any legis- 
lation which seeks to conserve such jurisdiction.” 
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Scenes on the Government’s Alaska Railroad. 
North from Near Mile 99, Turnacain Arm 
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Reduction in Passenger Train Service 


Coal Shortage Forced Railroad Administration to Take 
Drastic Steps; Orders Have Been Modified 


the responsibility of the distribution of coal to all 

consumers, ordered the regional directors to make a 
reduction in passenger train mileage by taking off parlor 
cars and otherwise curtailing service to the extent necessary 
to make a drastic reduction in the consumption of coal. These 
reductions in passenger service which the regional directors 
authorized became effective about December 10, but by Sat- 
urday, December 13, the resumption of work by the coal 
miners was complete enough to permit a modification of the 
drastice annulment orders, and in the East by Monday, 
December 15, there had been a return almost to normal ser- 
vice, although the Twentieth Century Limited and the Broad- 
way Limited, the two twenty-hour trains between New York 
and Chicago, were not restored. Sleeping cars to points 
south of Washington were again run on the Pennsylvania 
out of New York. As indicative of the extent of resump- 
tion of normal passenger business the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, which discontinued a total of 182 trains, 
restored 72. The New York Central restored 130 trains. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western announced full res- 
toration of passenger service. As indicative, however, of 
what can be done on American railroads to meet an emer- 
gency, the details of what was done last week are of interest. 


T* UniteD States Railroad Administration, having 


Eastern Region 


In the Eastern region the discontinuance of trains became 
effective December 10. The New York Central discontinued 
ten westbound main line trains, including the Twentieth 
Century Limited, and nine eastbound main line trains. On 
the Hudson division five trains each way were discontinued 
on week days and seven northbound and four southbound 
trains were discontinued on Sundays. On the Troy and 
Schenectady branch all Sunday trains were discontinued. 
On the Auburn division two trains each way on week days 
were discontinued. On the Buffalo division four trains each 
way were discontinued. On the Buffalo and Lockport 
branch one train each way was discontinued. On the Harlem 
division seven trains each way on week days were discon- 
tinued and nine trains each way were discontinued on Sun- 
days. On the Putnam division three trains on the main 
line northbound and two on the main line southbound were 
discontinued, and five each way week days on the Yonkers 
branch. On Sundays two trains each way were discontinued 
on the main line, and al! service on the Yonkers branch 
was discontinued. On the Ontario division, St. Lawrence 
division, Cape Vincent branch, Carthage & Adirondack 
branch, Carthage and Watertown branch, and Ogdensburg 
& DeKalb branch a total of 12 trains were discontinued, 
making a total of 121 trains for the New York Central. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford discontinued two 
trains each way between New York and Boston and oper- 
ated No. 50 and 51, a train heretofore running between New 
York and Boston only, between New York and Springfield. 
There were 13 trains eliminated between New York and 
New Haven in addition to the New York and Boston trains 
mentioned above and four New Haven and Springfield trains. 
Two trains were eliminated between New Haven and Willi- 
mantic, four between Amston and Colchester, two between 
.Vernon and Rockville, two between South Norwalk and 
Danbury, three between Bridgeport and Pittsfield, four be- 
tween Branchville and Ridgefield, three between Danbury 
and Brookfield Junction, four week-day trains and four 
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Sunday trains between New Haven and Waterbury, four 
Sunday trains between Hartford and Waterbury, two Sun- 
day trains between Hartford and Putnam, two trains be- 
tween Hartford and Poughkeepsie, and two trains between 
Poughkeepsie and Beacon, and one Saturday and one Sun- 
day train between New York and Pittsfield. 

On the lines east of New London and Willimantic on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 4 round-trip week-day 
trains and 3 round-trip Sunday trains between Boston and 
Providence, 2 round-trip week-day trains between Canton 
Junction and Taunton, one round-trip week-day train be- 
tween Boston and Providence, 3 round-trip week-day and 3 
round-trip Sunday trains between Boston and New Bedford, 
2 round-trip daily trains between Boston and Dedham, 2 
round-trip daily trains between Boston and Franklin, one 
week-day and 2 Sunday trains between Boston and Woon- 
socket, one round-trip daily train on the Needham braneh, 
5 one-way trains between Boston and South Braintree, 2 
round-trip daily trains between Boston and Mattapan, 4 
round-trip daily trains between Boston and Greenbush, 2 
round-trip trains between Boston and Plymouth, one between 
North Abington and Hanover, 3 between Boston and Cam- 
pello, 4 week-day round-trip trains and 5 Sunday round-trip 
trains between Providence and Worcester, one round-trip 
daily train between Providence and Willimantic, 2 Sunday 
round-trip trains and one week-day round-trip train between 
Providence and Taunton, one week-day round-trip train 
between Mansfield and Framingham, 2 between New Lon- 
don and Worcester, and one Sunday round-trip train be- 
tween Putnam and Hartford were discontinued. 


Allegheny Region 
The following is a statement of the trains and train mile- 
age discontinued in the Allegheny region: 
Statement of curtailment of passenger train service, ef- 
fective 12.01 A. M. December 10, 1919, account coal strike: 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Eastern Lines— 


Trains Miles Miles 
Through Service— 


TM, TEM ees coy ny sccalons wept atate hk ae iatae 6 1,457 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington... 12 2,530 
Washington-Buffalo ...... i biwwimblgrpreteia eeaieieta 2 756 

GUE Sik seh 30a e056. ¢ oN a DEORE RR eee 4,743 


Local Service— 


Western Pennsylvania Division..............ee0- 1,328 
OD EME. fai 5s.c in cknve o craveswe SRlaaeaee eee Se 560 
CE SPO 550 VicreGasdas weceniv aera Motes 1,046 
Eastern Pennsylvania Division..............e.0+- 1,806 
OW. TOCNEE, SMOG ssc 6nrcv ais 8a xbaws cam wea Rear 2,398 
ERMA MEMRAM AN —- oy5 <5 5%. 5 sk 3S HE ee 2,332 
REMOEIIUAD: 2 CLUE 6'5.0.6 20:49 Hols MASS GO 104 
OUNE 66 5.006 O04. N55 STORIE ee 9,574 


Sleeping car service from and to the South was not oper- 
ated during the daylight hours in both directions between 
Washington and New York. 


Trains Miles Miles 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Western Lines— 


Northwestern and Central Systems...... 39 3,142 
Southwestern and St. Louis Systems...... 56 2,443 
OEE avinink des e4asees peeeewsae wean a eee 5,585 
Mileage 
forwarded 
Baltimore & Ohio, Eastern VLines—16 trains.........cecsseeeees 2,201 
Laltimore & Ohio, Western Tines—20 trains..........cccseeee. 1,850 
Western Maryland Railroad—12 trains........ccscesececccevves 288 
Cumberland Valley Railroad—12 trains...........eeessseeees roe 249 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, Atlautic City Railroad. .86 trains 66,229 
Central Railroad of New Jersey—65 trains.........sceeeeeeeee 2,400 
Staten Island Rapid Transit—112 trains...... ec sscessocsocecs 180 
Long Island Railroad—8 trains....... ene e terete eee e ree eeeeees 520 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad—8 trains. ..........seccecceces 119 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad—2 trains.........seeeeeceeees 17 
Geand tatel-~iOnhe  ss-< 6000 sc00xtudnnvedeusoed taka 123,955 


































Southern Region 












































































In the Southern region the details of passenger train re- 


Set No. 37 back to leave St. Louis 9:00 a. m. 
and No. 38 te leave Kansas City 9:00 a. m. 
No. 12 to make same stops as No. 16. 


206-205-210-209 Kansas City-Joplin ...........--..000. 336.00 
107-108 Ne rer rrr er rere errr 400.00 
101-501-502-102 Kansas City-Stockton ................ 596.6 
643-644 INE? os ing i Si wee wees eee 167.32 
11-12 Ns | er era 1,245.00 
543-644 TE dood ca ob wild Wo eee neues 95.2 
103-104 Kansas _ City-Coffevville ah aiule. sare ce ate 393.8 
640-641-642 WHO ONES: noc dn cceverenences 87.8 
403-404 Yates Center-Wichita Pe debt ale Deeds 196.8 
643-644 Es NN ios any gah ie 6a aces dob 90.6 
433-434 WOE © av tcccscrivnnsesacdes 204.8 
496 now connects with 404. Set 495 back to 
leave Geneseo 7:20 p. m., connecting with 403 
to give Kanapolis people connection. 
335-336 ee ae 245.4 
925-926 ee DAOTINEO io wciviewekKiuceeen< 60.0 
M. R. & B. T. to adjust to connect with No. 
30 and No. 31 at Riverside. 
114-115-123-128 St. Louis-Kirkwood ...............00. 52.0 
5,303.24 
45-46 extend between Hoisington and Pueblo 
or put on local leaving Hoisington and Pueblo 
Oe ee Mh Wa esd wieeenennohes deeve ss or eeeees 
———_ 4,626.84 
SOUTHERN LINES 
1-2 St. Lowis-Texarkana ......ccccccccces 986.8 
205-208 PN i. oe vies aw wicia wala dias 92.8 
Change schedule of 201-292 and run approxi- 
mately on same schedule as 205-208 and extra 
Wynne to Little Rock and return 
219-220 Mew phis-Hot Springs ..............6.- 403.8 
133-134 Alexandria-Lake Charles ............. 194.6 
103-104 Little Rock-Alexandria ............... 585.4 
847-848 I 0 5 ad indians éxairocodsdia 111.2 
835-836 Little Rock-Gurdon ........-..ccseee. 161.2 


Hold Camden Br. No. 835 at Gurdon to con- 
nect with No. 5 
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30-33 Re SIN. io vig neh eu scdveec enon 238.8 
No. 6 and No. 3 to make local stops between 
Little Rock and Hoxie. 








105-106 Coffeyville-Little Rock ................ 655. 
i , te > time is pane 7e 141-142 eee 210.( 
duction were not completed up Mg the — — gg eee ne ae - a0 
SS » reduction was to have been between and 147-144 Little Rock-Epps ................ wee. 368.4 
Syd — but the . lu 810-805-804-809 Monroe-Vidalia .................. . 244.4 
25 per cent. 831-830 ea pm nase eater bres 335.8 
. : . oe Tew y 231-232 Batesvilie-Newport ........ 58.6 
Sleeping cars on the Pennsylvania. from New York for 733-232 promt scint poo Autenegecsesse 3 
points south of Washington were discontinued, but were 304-307 Helena-Poplar Bluff ...... where 346.4 
ae A . 2 431-434 Cairo-Poplar Bluff . 2... 0.600000 . 147.8 
put back in service on December 13. ae - 
What Was Done in the West 10,014.82 
PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE CURTAILMENT PROGRAM, Missovur & 
The coal shortage in the West was, of course, far more Texas Lives. 
acute than in the East. The following tables show the Effective 12:01 4. M., Monday, December 8, 191 
reduction in train service which was put in effect in the Main Line Passenger Service to se Discontinued as Follow 
: . ae . . 7 he S th Trains No. 7, ®, 9 and 16 between St. Louis and Farsons. 
Central Western region and on certain lines in the South- Mele: Ser Yiekn. Mu, & suleiiease Gilly eapvess, Sc. Louis : 
west: to connect with Train No. 11. 
CENTRAL WESTERN REGION 
PaSsENGER TRAIN ReEpuctTion DECEMBER 8 
Trains eliminated Trains added 
-— — —— — — _~ Tc —.—___A—— — oe 
Daily Daily 
except except Daily : Daily \verage 
Daily Satur- Sunday changed Daily Sun- mileage daily 
except dayand Sunday’ changedto to tri- ; except day pricr to mileage Per 
Railroad Daily” Sunday Sunday only tri-weekly weekly Daily Sunday only December 8 saved cent 
‘ . x 51 < < 9 7] 39 5 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........ 51 14 a as ee ae sh os di are 9,069 32.5 
Chicago & Alton.......... oe ia Te 11 1 “91 oa 28.7 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis......... 4 2 ' — a “ PR ‘ oa 44.1 
Chicago & Eastern IIlinois.......... 10 10 oe ee ee = ia ‘ = 2,102 30.3 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Sovtheastern 2 .. ee es ee * + ‘a yes : 244 34.6 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy....... 52 105 14 1.983 12,729 30.5 
Toledo, Peoria & Western. ce eeereee 3 2 6 3 ee - ‘a ee 40°910 - pt as 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 63 27 9 r +. es a reer yo 30.0 
Colorado & Southern........+-.++0. 10 4 - ne ae a 2,851 1,016 35.4 
Ft. Worth & Denver City..... a 8 me * é “% ji we me pte aoe 38 6 
Denver & Rio Grande............... 22 4 . es ‘ in — . 22.2 
rer i. See Ce. ou aceeeeeeens : 6 ~~ eo 2 e 36 23! 57.1] 
El Paso & Southwestern........... ee 2,328 Non bane 
Northwestern Pacific ........-eseese- , . cece ca aun 3 
2. lll SET ORES sigialee the ee +e eee ee + 5 urn O1 
ony qpeliseeeieebeenianions 23 ; 3 6888 on 9 
Oregon Short Line............+-... 22 22 14 oaas Pare 34.4 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake...... dicate 4 +. 946 wis 37.1 
leste 4 Di . .cdowboddtbaes axess “* ‘* ** ootewes I > J 
caine ane aT 13 a er 
309 193 1 30 34 20 5 8 3 193,295 58356 302 
"*Operate but one train each way per day in coal burning territory—these are through trains. — 
Note—Attention is called to the fact that the percentage reduction is based on average daily mileage saved: where trains other than i] e 
eliminated or service reduced to tri-weekly the weekly mileage saved is divided by seven. 
Repuction Missourt Paciric Train SERVICE Trains No. 27 and 28 between Kansas City and Parsons. 
eee ae Trains No. 23 and 24 between Parsons and Oklahoma City. 
Trai ee ee Train Trains Ne. 7 and 8 between Parsons and Muskogee. 
Rl Between mileage Trains No. 1 and 2 between Vinita and San Antonio 
15-10 Be. Re GA oct ceweccvecex 566.06 Trains No. 8 and 9 between Muskogee and Denison. 
11-16 ee eee See ee errs 566.06 Trains No. 


9 and 10 between Denison and Dallas. 
Trains No. 17 and 18 between Denison and Dallas. 
Trains No. 7 and 8 between Dallas and San Antonio. 
Trains No. 9 and 10 between Waco and San Antonio. 
Trains No. 11 and 12 between Denison and Fort Worth 
Trains No. 5 and 6 between Waco and Houston. 
Second section, Trains No. 41 and 42 between Denison and W ta Falls 
Branch Line Passenger Service to Be Discontinued as Foll 
Train No. 22 between New Franklin and Hannibal. 
Train No. 25 hetween New Franklin and Moberly. 
Note: Train No. 24 will be extended through between Mobe and 
Hannibal. 
Trains No. 15 and 16 between Columbia and McBaine. 
Trains No. 20 and 21 between Columbia and McBaine. 
Trains No. 11 and 12 between Columbia and McBaine. 
Trains No. 13 and 14 between Columbia and McBaine. 
Trains No. 37 and 38 between Sedalia and Paola. 
Note: Handle passenger business on trains No. 95 and 96. 
Trains No. 115 and 116 between Parsons and Joplin. 
Trains No. 112 and 113 between Parsons and Joplin. 
Note: Handle passenger business on Trains No. 93 and 94 
Trains No. 36 and 37—Iola Branch. 
Trains No. 21 and 22—Eldorado_ Branch. 
Trains No. 15 and 16 between Atoka and Oklahoma City 
Trains No. 23 and 24 between Muskogee and Osage. 
Trains No. 32 and 33—Wilburton Branch. 
Note: Handle passenger business on freight trains. 
Trains No. 39 and 40—Bonham Branch. ss. 
Note: Handle passenger business on Trains No. 58 and 59. 
‘Trains No. 37 and 38—McKinney Branch. E 
Note: Handle passenger business on Trains No. 88 and 89. 
Trains No. 35 and 36 between Greenville and McKinney. 
Note: Handle passenger business on Trains No. 93 and 94. 
Trains No. 33 and 34 between Greenville and Shreveport. 
Note: Handle passenger business on mixed trains. 
Trains No. 41 and 42 between Smithville and San Marcos. 
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All train service on Belton Branch. 
Trains No. 1 and 2 between Wichita Falls and Elk City. 
Trains No. 7 and 8 between Altus and Wellington. 

Note: Handle passenger business on local freight. 
Trains No. 3 and 4 between Woodward and Forgan. 

Note: Handle passenger business on local freight. 
Trains No. 23 and 24 between Wichita Falls and Newcastle. 
Note: Handle passenger business on local freight. 


The following reductions were made in passenger train 
service on the St. Louis-San Francisco and the Ft. Worth & 
Rio Grande Railroad, effective 12:01 a. m. Monday, Decem- 
ber 8, 1919: 

Local main and branch line service 


: Total 
Trains Between Mileage Miles 
EASTERN DIVISION 
274-1279 Cuba and Salem.. eee cerccccccereevecens 80 
a Kansas City and Clinton................ 172 
18-19 Ciiten and Springtield... « ./.026.005. 000000 268 460 
AS Go Ge Bs at 
29 " Clinton and Springfield slates atietion aoghane meseane axe 198 
26-27 Kansas City and Clmton....6.60sessceess 150 348 
CENTRAL DIVISION 
794-795 Fi. Smith and Mansfield. ......<.::.0000. 64 
788-789 Muskogee and Okmulgee............... 78 
575-576 Rite SO BTOMOCE sé 5.2 \cc econ ceccaaainws 202 
505-506 I SNE RUUD 6's 0 ain. 69 w 06-4 a oma aan ewtedte 240 
780-781 Fayetteville and Muskogee.............. 208 
998. SF9-FIG-707 «TROMETS GME GOVE ace o.0.0.0 10 6:6:00-. 01010 0:08 sere 104 896 
SoUTHWESTERN Division 
410-411 Oklahoma City and Lawton............. 178 178 
WESTERN Division ‘ : 
612-613 Clinton and Vernon Bes ee ohhh BS Ele ne eee 218 
607-608 ca a Rees rare ene ee ee 242 460 
: Total 
Trains Between Mileage Miles 
NorTHERN DIVISION 
127-128 Pe: Some ail Peis sisiicsckecxnces 130 130 
SouTHERN DIVISION . 
373-274 Willow Springs and Grandin............. 162Z 
950-951-956-957. Aberdeen and Amory...........seeeeees 140 
923-924 Memphis and_ Tupelo...............-0-- 208 
625-926 Amory and Birmingham................ 246 756 
River & Care Division 
827-828 aptt & Cape Grades... 66. cciciasicwwes 162 
873-874 Cape Ge: & Pogiar Bat... + 00:00. cs0nees 128 
871-872 Puxico and Hunter..... wettest ee eees 96 
823-824 St Deas S00 St. Mary Bees ccvaveien 150 536 
I aos ig swith Sie Ia ae a 01a Gb Sle ON eae are yao 3,764 
Threugh Main Line Service, 
1-2 St. Louis and Vinita..........++++eeeee- 720 
3-4 St. Louis and Paris ecaiay aera eats orn arncorearS te 1,170 
365-306 Monett and Wichita..............eeeee: 480 
403-404 Monett and Oklahoma City.............. 518 
513-514 Sapulpa and — Sak svat ers ee ate an 
117-118 Kansas City and Tulsa...............-- 22 
105.106 Kansas City and Birmingham............ 1,476 4,948 
aaa a tc vec ae ctrarecern ce Wve satocerave sk winip wm iaimengnire 16 4 8,712 
The following trains were discontinued: 
St. Louris SouTHWESTERN LINES Daily 
Trains Between —— 
3-4 Illmo to Texarkana..........eeeeeeeeees $+ 
31-432 Pine Bluff to Little Rock.........+..+-- 109 
401-402 Lewisville to Shreveport.....-.++++++eee Le 
101-102 Mt. Pleasant to Waco.....-.cccsececces 39 
TR nh ccea eke nah cdo kee ra emaes See aS 1,616 
Total passenger train service using coal as fuel........--+-- sen 
IREEIIR 5-2 p ois aiciadiees nu nceree accu ale ais.emin plamtt euime bee aiaraunela 2.4% 
L. & A. Daily 
Trains Between — 
2 Alexandria to Hope... .s.. 0. ssssceseece 7 
3 Hope to Winnfield..... y eres rerococcoes 2 
5 Winnfield to Alexandria...........+-++- . 
105 Fackton: to Gein os. 6:66 6 cone eie.0.0: cori eisisie-oe rt 
102 Gena to Packton........e-seeeeeeeeeeees = 
107-108 Jonesville to Vidalia......+..++++eeeeeeee 5 
NL oa wind os Gn so deel oe eyo ar nee wi ennaiprener eee s 498 
Total passenger train service using coal as fuel..........+-- see 
er rene Creer. ee 2.9% 
Grand Total mileage—passenger train service using wal 
oon ee rn a 6,142 2. 
Total Reduction, both lines..........++e+eeeeeeeeeees 2,113 oF 34.4% 


On the Kansas City Southern the total daily mileage of 
coal-burning passenger locomotives was 1,924. No trains 
were taken off, but 676 train miles per day were saved by 
the use of oil-burning instead of coal-burning locomotives. 

On the Texas & Pacific 984 train miles daily were handled 
by coal-burning locomotives. A round-trip train between 
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Texarkana and Whitesboro was discontinued, saving 346 
miles, but it was planned to restore these trains as soon as 
oil-burning locomotives could be used in place of coal-burn- 
ing locomotives. 

In all, in the Southwestern region, about 30,471 passen- 
ger train miles daily were eliminated, amounting to a saving 
of 1,500 tons of coal a day. 


Northwestern Region 


Details of the discontinuance of trains throughout the 
Northwest region are incomplete, but a daily saving of train 
mileage was made as follows: 


Railroad Miles 
Chicago, Minneapolis & St. Paul........'.....ccccccccucccee 12,071 
SPUN, BUIMREDO ee NGCENOPR. 606.5 5-606 oo oc korea acdebiee 9,720 
RRC RREN, 0M: BSED. ME MSISOS G9 oon) ga. 0d) 9 a's 0:8 SOAR PTS 4 See EIRS 9,570 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic... i000 c0cscccevccwsccesc 1,348 
PRTOUEEMOUE (Ge SSE? FOURS 5 5.5 <.6.05 5b 90k \ S44 Da oan eee 1,100 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sious San Marie.. . . (approximately) 2,000 
TRORARINOEN MI salen bn ask bs Fae CES to 600 


A New Grip for a Pneumatic Hammer 


HE BoYErcrIP is a device recently brought out by the 
T Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, which 
combines a convenient hammer grip with an abso- 

lutely safe set retainer. As shown in the illustration, it fits 
over the end of the riveting hammer and enables the oper- 
ator to secure a firm grip without grasping the heated cylin- 
der. This arrangement makes the operation of the hammer 





The Device and Manner of Using It 


more convenient and allows the workman to drive hot rivets 
without danger of burning his hands. The device also pro- 
vides an unobstructed view of the work from all angles. The 
Boyergrip is made of steel and is practically indestructible. 
A modified form has also been placed on the market, which 
is adapted for use on chipping and calking tools. 

“LENDING” Cars AND EncGInEs.—Would you loan your automo- 
bile to a friend and would your friend loan his to you? You 
would have to be pretty good friends to loan an automobile, be- 
cause automobiles cost money. Switch engines cost lots of 
money. Your employer has spent nearly $60,000 for the switch 
engine he loans you to work with and it is costing him about 
twenty cents a minute to operate this switch engine. These fig- 
ures include coal, water, sand, repair parts, wages of shop em- 
ployees, wages of yard and engine crews and depreciation. It 
costs cur employer not less than $96 to operate a switch engine 
eight hours. Are you getting $96 worth of work out of this 
engine and are you getting more than $96 worth of work out of 
it so that your employer can make money out of the labor you 
are selling him?—Dwit Wright. 
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R. M. Calkins, vice-president of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Company, has resigned from the stand- 
ing committee of the Association of Railway Executives, 
and H. E. Byram, president of that road, has been elected 
to succeed him. 


The Surgical Association of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie held its twelfth annual meeting at the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., on December 8 and 9, 
with about 100 of the 176 surgeons of the road present. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, Eric P. 
Quain, Bismarck, N. D.; vice-president, Earnest V. Smith, 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; secretary-treasurer, John H. Rishmiller, 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


The city of Detroit, Mich., will sell to the Pennsylvania 
(Railroad) Company a tract of land 30 ft. by 30 ft. at the 
foot of 24th street. This action was taken recently by the 
city council, and the land is part of a ten-acre tract which 
the city has condemned for use as a warehouse for water- 
borne freight. The city had made au informal agreement 
to sell this land at the price which it costs, and the amount 
to be paid by the railroad will be $28,785. 


Livestock found running at large on or around railways 
ought to be impounded. This is the suggestion of the Rail- 
way Association of Canada as a means of reducing loss and 
as a measure of safety to the passengers andtrainmen. It is 
recommended that the railways notify the officers of mu- 
nicipalities, wherein trouble of the kind mentioned is ex- 
perienced, that the suggested action is contemplated and that 
the co-operation of such officers is desired. Where there 
are no pounds the Association suggests that arrangements 
be made for their establishment. 


J. Parke Channing, chairman of Engineering Council, has 
issued a circular to professional engineers and engineering 
assistants throughout the United States calling for personal 
contributions for the maintenance of Engineering Council 
for the calendar year 1920. The circular states that the in- 
creased cost of services and printing are absorbing the 
Council’s income and causing deficits. For the calendar year 
1919, member societies have been able to provide $25,000 
Including the cost of the National Service Committee’s head 
quarters in Washington, the Council will need not less than 
$50,000 for the calendar year 1920. 


The Chief of Transportation Service of the United States 
Army, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, recommends the central- 
ization of all matters of military transportation into one serv- 
ice under the War Department. Speaking, in his annual re- 
port, of the Motor Transport Corps, he says that it is an in- 
dependent agency of transportation; and the control of mili- 
tary railroads in the theater of operations is a matter under 
the control of the chief of engineers. He believes that econ- 
omy in administration, efficiency in operation, and greater 
co-ordination justify all transportation for the War Depart- 
ment being combined into one service. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, summarizing his experiences during 
his three weeks at the industrial conferences at Washington, 
tells his Boston friends that the only industrial peace that 
can be expected from the Americar Federation of Labor 
and the railroad brotherhoods is the peace of absolute domi- 
nation of industry and of the government itself. Speaking 
before the Economic Club, he characterized the time he 
spent at the conference as “three unhappy weeks.” From the 
first, he said, the conference was doomed to death as a thing 
futile and a waste of time. At no time, he added, was any 
serious effort made to consider the original objective Presi- 
dent Wilson set as the goal of the discussions. 
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The burning of worn-out ties without warming anyone, 
is the subject of complaints which have been received by the 
Railway. Association of Canada. A circular has been issued 
by the Association noting these complaints and referring to 
the existing shortage of fuel. The complainants have been 
informed that the railways would be glad to give surplus 
old ties to people who want them, and thereby alleviate the 
fuel shortage to some extent, provided this can be done 
without expense to the railways. The Association further 
suggests that where surplus worn-out ties are available the 
railways give to notice to municipal officers. 


The Bay Point & Clayton has reached a compromise with 
the Oakland, Antioch & Eastern in proceedings brought by 
the former company to secure a right-of-way to the bay 
shore near Bay Point, Cal. As a result of this compromise 
both roads will use an overhead crossing over the county 
highway near Bay Point. A petition for authority to build 
the crossing was filed with the Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia recently. The compromise with the Oakland, Antioch 
& Eastern will provide passenger transportation facilities to 
employees of the Bay Point shipyards residing in Clyde and 
other communities on the Oakland, Antioch & Eastern. The 
Bay Point & Clayton is used principally to haul cement made 
at Cowell, Cal., and the bay terminus is needed to enable the 
company to ship by water from Bay Point. Water trans- 
portation is now very necessary because of the shortage of 
freight cars. 


R. J. Clancy, assistant to the general manager of the 
Southern Pacific finds evidence that carelessness in crossing 
railroad tracks by occupants of automobiles is slowly yield- 
ing to the safety campaign conducted by the press, schools, 
churches and railroads. In a recent circular he says: “An 
analysis by months discloses no distinguishing relationship 
between climatic conditions and crossing accidents; acci- 
dents have occurred in like proportion during the summer 
and the winter months, so that whether curtains are up or 
down does not appear to matter much. The causes of these 
accidents appear to narrow down to misjudgment of speed 
of trains; minds of occupants being distracted by conver- 
sation; shifting gears and stalling on tracks; noise of ma- 
chine interfering with hearing locomotive whistle, or bell 
or noise of train; inexperience of driver; not looking until 


about on the track, and inability to stop on account of speed 


Senator Jones introduced in Congress on December 10 a 
bill to amend the Cummins railroad bill so as to forbid the 
practice of Canadian lines of cutting rates on bonded freight 


moving between the East and West and interior points. 
He would make it unlawful for any United States carrier or 
carriers by rail or water to participate in the international 
transportation of passengers or property where the through 
charge for such transportation, whether by rebate, by absorp- 
tion of storage charges, wharfage charges, or any other 
charge or charges, or in any manner whatsover is less than 
the through charge by combination of rates between such 
points on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
the Shipping Board or the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Shipping Board, applying at such time for like trans- 
portation by United States carriers by rail or water or by 
rail and water. Advocates of this bill point out that “while 
American transcontinental lines are in dire straits as to 
finances, so that Congress is called on to bolster them 
cially, the Canadian Pacific, one of the principal offenders, is 
paying dividends at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, and 
its stock is selling in the market around $150 per share. By 
getting this domestic freight this Canadian road is having 
practically a balanced traffic, while 45 per cent of the west 
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hound car movement on the transcontinental roads of the 
United States consists of empty cars. In the Alaska trade 
the inroads of the foreign railroad-owned water carriers op- 
erating to a small, but productive part of Alaska, have created 
a very difficult transportation problem for Alaska as a whole, 
particularly western and central Alaska; and it is declared 
that Alaska may be robbed of its American service unless it 
is protected against the foreign carrier. 


A Condensed View 


Neither the Cummins bill in the Senate nor the Esch bill 
in the House is satisfying everybody; in fact, they are satis- 
fying nobody. The final legislation will probably be a mix- 
ture of the provisions of both bills. Labor is committed to 
the Plumb plan so that it is not to be expected that it will 
accept the more conservative measures. It will not take 
kindly to legislation forbidding strikes, nor is it enthusiastic 
over the elaborate machinery provided in the Esch bill. In 
short, labor desires to be left alone to do as it pleases, 
according to its own sweet will, and does not favor legisla- 
tion of any character unless it be of the negative variety, 
exempting it from provisions of law which apply to the rest 
of the community. New York Commercial. 


Chicago Monuments 


The plans for the reconstruction of Chicago’s Harbor Dis- 
trict, the electrification of the Illinois Central and the Michi- 
gan Central Railroads and the construction of new terminal 
facilities by the Illinois Central on the lake front will neces- 
sitate the removal of several historical monuments in the 
city of Chicago which mark the sites of events in Chicago’s 
early history. The monument at Eighteenth street and Prairie 
avenue, which marks the site of the Fort Dearborn Massacre 
and which was presented to thé city by George M. Pullman, 
is among the land marks which must be moved. One of the 
connections to the new terminal is to cut through the spot 
where the monument now stands. The Chicago Historical 
society, the Chicago Plan Commission and other organiza- 
tions interested in preserving the city’s works of art are 
considering new sites for these land marks. It is planned 
among other things to dedicate the new ornamental bridges 
which are to be a part of the improvement to the memory 
of the early explorers—Joliet, La Salle, Pere Marquette and 
others. 


Culvert Pipe Committee 


The Joint Concrete Culvert Pipe Committee, the organi- 
zation of which was mentioned some months ago, has issued 
a progress report including a statement of the complete 
membership, which is as follows: American Concrete In- 
stitute, B. S. Pease, American Steel & Wire Company, Chi- 
cago, and A. B. Cohen, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Hoboken, N. J.; American Association of State Highway 
Officials, T. R. Agg, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa, and 
J. N. Mackall, Maryland State Roads Commission, Balti- 
more, Md.; American Railway Engineering Association, Job 
Tuthill, chief engineer, Pere Marquette, Detroit, Mich., and A. 
F. Robinson, bridge engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Chicago; American Society for Testing Materials, H. T. 
Shelley, assistant engineer, sewer construction, Department 
of Public Works, Philadelphia, Pa., and A. E. Phillips, sani- 
tary engineer, Washington, D. C.; American Society of Civil 
Engineers, George H. Tinker, bridge engineer, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, Cleveland, Ohio, and T. L. D. Hadwen, 
engineer of masonry construction, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, Chicago; American Concrete Pipe Association, 
Paul Kircher, Massey Concrete Products Corporation, New 
York, and C. F. Buente, Concrete Products Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Office of Public Roads, T. H. 
MacDonald, and A. T. Goldbeck, Office of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture, Washingtcn, D. C. A sub-com- 
mittee of this association held a meeting at Ames, Iowa, to 
witness tests made at the Experiment Station of the Iowa 


State College in conjunction with the Iowa State Highway 
Commission. 
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The report of overseas traffic for the week ended Decem- 
ber 3 shows 6,648 cars of commercial export freight received 
at North Atlantic ports during this period as compared with 
998 cars for the same week of 1918, an increase of 5,650 cars 
or 565 per cent. At South Atlantic and Gulf ports as of 
December 1, 1919, there were 12,490 cars of export freight on 
hand, as against 11,589 on November 24, 1919, an increase of 
901 cars. On December 3, 1919, there were stored in eleya- 
tors at North Atlantic ports 12,895,824 bushels of grain 
There were received during the week 3,082,662 bushels, while 
4,793,806 bushels were cleared. The deliveries exceeded the 
receipts by 1,711,144 bushels. The total amount of grain in 
storage at these ports represented 65.4 per cent of the total 
elevator capacity. At South Atlantic and Gulf ports there 
were stored in elevators on December 3, 1919, 8,671,900 bush- 
els of grain, representing 82.4 per cent of the total elevator 
capacity. 


Exports of Cars in October 

The exports of freight cars in October, numbering 4,319, 
of a value of $9,179,902, were more than double those of 
September and have been exceeded during but one month 
so far this year, June, during which 5,055 cars valued at $13. 
675,186, were exported. The detailed figures for passenger 
and freight cars exported in October as compiled by the 
Division of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce were as follows: 


Passenger Freight and other 


Penne ask PR REY 
Number 

2,651 

ee re 930 
$13,950 4 


Countries Number 


31 
aie Rahs +. 0 173 
Republic ne ee 9 
Brazil 135 2 
China ait t ileteerart 56 142,800 
OS ee ans alecietens 324 530,800 
FORGONE onic ce cvus oh Sra Sea 6 17,220 


Dominican 


Total $13,950 4.319 $9,179,902 


The Pittsburgh Basing Point System 


Hearings before the Federal Trade Commission on the ap- 
plication for abolition of the Pittsburgh single price basing point 
system were held in Washington on December 1, 3, 5 and 6 
John S. Miller, general counsel for the complaining fabricators, 
declared that the consuming public is taxed $30,000,000 a year 
through increased prices of manufactured steel products because 
of the Pittsburgh base system under which rolled steel is sold 
throughout the United States at the Pittsburgh ruling price plus 
freight from Pittsburgh to destination. He pointed out that 
steel rails and rail joints are sold throughout the country at 
f. o. b. mill prices, whereas other rolled steel products follow 
the Pittsburgh base price. 

Miller produced figures to show that freight rates on a large 
number of finished steel products are identical with rates on 
rolled steel. Thus, he said, Eastern fabricators purchasing at 
Pittsburgh are enabled to place finished products in the Chicago 
market on a parity with the finished products of competing 
fabricators in the Chicago district who, while buying of Chi- 
cago producers, pay the “fictitious” freight from Pittsburgh. He 
declared that the Gary producing mills were only operating at 
65 per cent capacity prior to the strike. 

Miller said those supporting the Pittsburgh base system are 
“all either producers or beneficiaries of the system.” Pittsburgh 
fabricators, he said, “are to be found supporting the system 0M 
which they feed fat.” Included among the complaining interests, 
he pointed out, are the War and Navy Departments, the United 
States Railroad Administration, and state, municipal and civic 
organization, as well as steel consumers. 

The system was defended by R. V. Lindabury, general counsel 
for the United States Steel Corporation. He said that any 20% 
ernment order interfering with the Pittsburgh base system would 
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December 12, 1919 


“shackle competition and create an artificial situation,” and that 
“the system which exists is due to the operation of natural laws 
and the free play of competition.” The primacy is with Pitts- 
burgh because of Pittsburgh’s predominance in production, and 
by the operation of natural trade laws Pittsburgh dominates 
steel prices. Chicago, he said, ‘‘will become, primate in steel 
production in the United States before very long if the opera- 
tion of natural law is not interfered with. Chicago now produces 
but 19 per cent of the steel output and only one half of the re- 
quirements of the Chicago district. If Chicago producers can 
only supply one half of the Chicago demand, Pittsburgh, being 
required to supply the other half, necessarily dominates the 
price, because there would be no advantage to the Chicago pro- 
ducers in selling at less than the Pittsburgh price when they 
could not profit by any extra demand so created. Therefore, 
they naturally sell at what they can get, which is up to the 

Pittsburgh level.” 

Abolition of the Pittsburgh base, Mr. Lindabury declared, 
would prevent the establishment of steel plants in new territory. 
“There wouldn’t be another steel mill established anywhere in 
the west,” he declared. He argued that the discrimination pro- 
hibited by the Clayton act, “is not the discrimination resulting 
from natural laws of trade,” and that, therefore, there is no 
element of discrimination in the Pittsburgh base system. 

On Friday, Frank H. Scott, representing the Steel & Tube 
Company of America, testified. He declared that the 6,000,000 
tons produced in the Chicago district could not possibly supply 
the demand of that district. You can’t force investors to supply 
the extra mills needed to meet Western requirements by 
governmental edict. 

L. A. Manchester, representing the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, described the Pittsburgh base as being “a unit of 
measuring prices” and likened it in general to the standards of 
weight and measures. 

C. W. Wickersham, representing the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany, denied the commission’s jurisdiction, stating that the bas- 
ing point system is not a method cf competition and is not a 
practice as between two competitors. 

James Bowron, Birmingham, president of the Gulf State Steel 
Company, spoke against the application to abolish the system, as 
did Paul Cravath, representing the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

On Saturday, John S. Miller, in closing rebuttal, declared that 
the Pittsburgh base price is maintained “by a meeting of minds 
that is tantamount to agreement.” He said the producers were 
“all taken care of” by the Pittsburgh price and that is was a 
“happy family.” Countering the claim that Pittsburgh dominates 
because of its excess production, he declared that both the 
Duluth and Birmingham districts produce in excess of the re- 
quirements of their respective territories, but still adhere to the 
Pittsburgh base price. 

John Walsh, counsel for the Petroleum Steel Company, of 
Sharon, Pa., fabricator of steel tanks, declared that the “entire 
issue is whether the Pittsburgh base system tends to lesson com- 
petition or to create a monopoly.” He declared it did not. He 
said that if the system were abolished, the Petroleum Steel Com- 
pany “would either have to quit producing at Sharon and locate 
westward, or operate in both sections.” 


Anthracite Shipments for November 

The shipments of anthracite for November as reported 
to the Anthracite Bureau of Information, amounted to 5,- 
971,671 gross tons, as compared with 5,276,659 tons for the 
same month last year, an increase of 695,012 tons, and with 
6,560,150 tons with October of this year, a decrease of 588,- 
479 tons. The decrease as compared with the preceding 
month was due to the fewer working days, there being only 
21 full working days. The average daily shipments were 
284,365 tons for November, against 262,406 tons for October. 

The shipment hy railroads were as follows: 
November, November, Coal year, Coal year, 


1919 1916 1919-1920 1916-1917 
a 7 eer peed 1,358,643 1,200,814 9,298,481 8,383,663 
lp EE 1,079,266 1,082,453 8,631,660 8,074,729 
om of WJ... ..... 506,737 546,348 4,291,891 4,254,101 
> ee epenere 860,356 979,607 7,202,048 6,921,568 
Ll ie aa 663,782 628,239 5.394,387 4,776,686 
Sia aR abe Se sm 406,606 438,869 3,333,221 3,665,338 
Erie Re ial iar st aD tet 620,703 674,261 5,121,336 4,975,491 
7. Sh Beate 161,385 162,257 1,364,363 1,284,149 
SS 2 entree 314,193 280,149 2,334,534 1,749,885 








5,971,671 5,992,997 46,971,921 44,085,610 
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State Commissions 


The Railroad Commission of Kentucky now consists of 
J. Sherman Cooper (chairman), Frank N. Burns and E. C. 
Kash. The new commissioners entered upon the duties of 
their office on December 9, taking the places of L. B. Finn, 
S. T. Douthitt and H. G. Garrett. 


Court News 


Injury to Passengers—Proof of Negligence 


Where the petition of a passenger on the defendant’s train 
averred that a vestibule door was negligently left open, and 
that as a result of a sudden jar or jolt he was thrown from 
the car platform onto the tracks, the Missouri Supreme Court 
holds that proof of the concurring acts of negligence is essen- 
tial to recovery.—Giles v. Michigan Central (Mo.) 212 
S. W. 873. 


Recovery From Shipper—Bill of Lading 
Issued by Mistake 


The Maryland Court of Appeals holds that a carrier which 
signs three bills of lading for three cars, made out by the 
shipper, but receives only two carloads, and is forced to re- 
imburse a party advancing money on the third bill of lading, 
may recover the amount so paid from the shipper.—P. B. & 
W. v. Roberts (Md.) 106 Atl. 615. 


Crossing Accident—Contributory Negligence 


The Michigan Supreme Court holds that where the driver 
of an automobile running 10 miles an hour had an unob- 
structed view while the defendant’s on-coming train, running 
40 miles an hour, was traversing 225 feet before it reached 
the crossing, and he failed to look and apply the brakes in 
time to prevent a collision, the railroad was entitled to a 
directed verdict.—Pershing v. D. G. H. & M. (Mich.) 172 
N. W., 530. 


Liability for Defects in Boiler 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that under U. S. 
Comp. St. § 8631, making it unlawful to use a locomotive in 
moving interstate traffic unless the boiler and appurtenances 
are in proper condition, the receivers of a railroad are liable 
to the widow of a locomotive engineer killed by a boiler ex- 
plosion due to a defect in the bolts and stays designed to 
sustain the crown sheet.——Lancaster v. Carroll (Tex.) 211 


S. W. 797. 


Pullman Car Facilities 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court holds that the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission is vested with authority to require 
all reasonable and proper facilities to be furnished by a rail- 
road company, such as Pullman cars, and the fact that an 
order of the commission requiring such facilities may inci- 
dentally affect interstate commerce does not render the order 
a nullity; but where a railroad company has furnished all 
proper and reasonable facilities of the character required by 
the order, the commission has not the power to require the 
furnishing of additional facilities, where its order will inter- 
fere with interstate commerce, or where such additional 
service can only be furnished at a loss to the railroad com- 
pany. What is or is not reasonable and adequate must be 
determined in the light of conditions existing at the time 
and in relation to all surrounding circumstances.—Atchison. 
T. & S. F. v. State (Okla.) 176 Pac. 393. 
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Garnishment of Salaries Under Federal Control 


The Tennessee Supreme Court holds that the salary of an 
employee of a railroad corporation being operated by the 
federal government under the 1918 act is not subject to gar- 
nishment in Tennessee at least. The reason given is that 
under that act the railroads of the country are merely agen- 
cies or instrumentalities of the United States Government 
and it is the settled policy of the state to hold immune from 
garnishment all municipalities and other governmental agen- 
cies—Dickens v. Realty Co. (Tenn.) 210 S. W. 644. 


Excessive Assessment of Railroad Franchise 


In granting a railroad relief from an excessive assessment 
of its franchise, the Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that, 
under Ky. St. §§$ 4079, 4080, the value of a railroad franchise 
subject to taxation will be determined by deducting from the 
value of the capital stock fixed by the board of valuation 
by capitalizing the net income derived from the business 
in the state, the assessed value of all its tangible property 
assessed in the state—Bosworth v. Kentucky Highlands 
(Ky.) 210 S. W. 671. 


Foreign Shipments—Freight Refund 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that a shipment 
from Texas to France (in this case a shipment of cotton) is 
subject to the tariff, regulations and rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In such a case the carrier was not 
required to refund to the shipper the amount paid for freight 
from the points of origin to the point of concentration (Hills- 
boro, Tex.) under order of the Railroad Commission of 
Texas, though the goods had not been sold at the time of 
concentration.—St. Louis Southwestern v. White, Jackson 
& Co. (Tex.) 211 S. W. 315. 


Safety Appliance Act—Buffers 


In an action for injuries received in uncoupling a car the 
Kansas Supreme Court points out that there appears to be 
no federal decision or rule requiring buffers or bumpers on 
cars for the protection of brakemen in coupling or uncoupling 
cars.—George v. Atchison, T. & S. F. (Kan.) 178 Pac. 403. 


Same—Sufficient Compliance with Act 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court holds that where it is shown 
that a sufficient number of cars in a train have been equipped 
with power brakes, and the locomotive was equipped with 
power driving-wheel brakes and appliances for operating the 
train brake system, as required by the act, the mere fact that 
the air brake connections became uncoupled furnishes no 
proof whatever of a violation of the statute—Rock Island v. 
Guthridge (Okla.) 179 Pac. 590. 


Expert Evidence as to Space Required to Stop Train 


The New Hampshire Supreme Court holds, in an action 
for damage to an automobile at a crossing, that it is not such 
a matter of common knowledge that a modern locomotive, 
running 25 miles an hour on a descending grade of one-fifth 
to one-half per cent, can be stopped in less than 30 rods, that 
counsel can argue or the jury decide it without any evidence. 
The only case found by the court where the precise question 
was passed upon was Union Pacific v. Shannon, 33 Kan. 446, 
6 Pac. 564, where cattle were killed at a crossing. There the 
jury disregarded the undisputed testimony of the engineer 
that the train, going at 45 miles an hour, was stopped in 
about 300 yards, and that this was the quickest a train of that 
kind, going at that speed, could be stopped, and found with- 
out any evidence whatever that it could have been stopped 
in from 350 to 375 feet. This, it was held, they had no right 
to do, and that to determine how long it takes to stop an 
engine or train requires experience in the running of trains 
and in checking their speed. Verdict for the plaintiff was 
set aside and a new trial granted.—Chellis Realty Co. v. Bos- 
ton & Maine (N. H.) 106 Atl. 742. 
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Australian Firemen Want Increased Wages.—The engine 
drivers and firemen on the Australian Trans-Continenta] 
Railway, according to despatches, flouted the Arbitration 
Court and recently struck for increased wages. 


Hungarian Railways to Be Handed to the British.—The 
Vossische Zeitung recently contained a report from Buda- 
pest that the Hungarian Cabinet and the British Commis- 
sioner had concluded an agreement stipulating that the whole 
Hungarian railway system will pass into British hands. 


The Jugo-Slav government intends sometime in the near 
future to send an official commission to this country in the 
hope of raising a loan here to facilitate reconstruction, in- 
cluding building and repairing railways, etc. The idea of 
sending such a commission has been in hand for some time, 
but cablegrams from the American minister at Belgrade on 
December 2 indicated that the visit has been postponed for 
a few weeks. 


Southern Nigeria Railroad Completed 


It is announced that the railway in Southern Nigeria from 
Port Harcourt to the Udi coalfields has been completed, and 
that large quantities of coal are being obtained. 


Standardization of Railways for Brazil 


A commission has been appointed by the Minister of Com- 
munications and Public Works in Brazil to make a study 
and prepare a report for standardization on the State-owned 
railways. (Engineer). 


Arica-La Paz Railroad Leased 


Commerce Reports, issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, reports the receipt of a cablegram 
from La Paz, Bolivia, to the effect that the Arica-La Paz 
line, owned by the Chilean Government, has been leased by 
the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway. 


Demand for Machinery in Morocco 
Lonpon. 

The London Times Trade Supplement says that there is 
an increasing demand for machinery in Morocco. The prin- 
cipal demand is for milling machinery, gas and petrol en- 
gines, and electric light plants. In 1913 France supplied 51 
per cent, Germany 22 per cent and Great Britain 21 per cent 
of the total imports of machinery. 


Proposed Sales of German Railways 


A proposal to sell the German State Railways to the 
United States has recently been the subject of lively discus- 
sion in the German press. According to the Berlin corres- 
pondent of the National Tidende the proposal was put for- 
ward by a_ well-known financier in Germania, Herr Erz- 
berger’s principal organ, on the plea that all other attempts 
to obtain foreign credit had failed. The writer estimates 
the present calue of the railways as at least 90 to 100 billion 
marks. 


Japan to Build Submarine Tunnel 


Several months ago announcement was made that the Im- 
perial Government Railways of Japan intended to build a 


tunnel under the Shimonoseki Strait. Two years are to be 
spent in studying the geological formation of the bed 
in the strait and in drafting of the general plan of work in 
preparation for the actual undertaking of tunneling, so that 
the real work will not commence until 1921. Engineers and 
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workmen will be sent to America and Europe to make a 
study of what has been achieved in these countries in the 
way of tunnel engineeting. The line is to be 7 miles long, 
one mile of which will be entirely under the sea. The ap- 
proximate cost of the undertaking will be about $10,000,000, 
and the work is expected to be completed in 1928. 


Electrification of the Central of Brazil Railway 


In accordance with recommendations from the director 
of the Central of Brazil Railway, says Commerce Reports, 
the Minister of Communications and Public Works of Brazil 
has named Hector Lyra da Silva as assistant technical engi- 
neer for the special work of undertaking the necessary studies 
for the electrification of the line from Barra do Pirahy. He 
has instructions to prepare the estimates and the tenders for 
public bids. Further details, continues Commerce Reports, 
may be obtained from the commercial attache at Rio de 
Janeiro. (Refer to file No. L. A. 21 for financial interests 
connected with project.) 


Exports of Locomotives in October 


The exports of locomotives during October, totaling 170, 
valued at $5,284,019, were the greatest for any month thus 
far in 1919, the best previous month being May, when 97 
locomotives, valued at $4,040,551, were exported. Of the Oc- 
tober exports nearly half were consigned to Italy. The de- 
tailed figures as compiled by the Division of Statistics of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce were as 


follows: 

Countries Number Dollars 
oN cing ali teeta ai os algae pace wie awe Boe aE 15 375,000 
OS I See Se ar ee EOF an Ne lee ee eet 1 4,100 
NE nas iieldialn Ds Gia ere wine ® div cw ele Sevaeer Riveter Gt aikiatg coe 75 2,372,000 
MINN oa Fate cow wasacw, oo Sw Wake 8 hid wiacaae dace ere a slaretoneS 12 405,754 
I 5. Fas ak ace 6 ars A HS ie OS ee WG wee 1 13,500 
MINI "5, 3.0. winai'e boy net ads la erected to op chee sate Bi aly Gilets Wal tales 1 14,650 
ENN os cis 's-srsiel xe ecare o Kaiten Rees arcs a a isons otal gah emiiens Sears 1 35,000 
TE SES tence Slaere Wik Ste pencrers eMiTee ie” Ne, 1 11,260 
RES eet 2 SEES oe eet ee peT int See Renee 9 151,392 
Deel Co ecincsicag Panerai buna cin See. aim Mace Lene TaNe aN BLOAT 6 122,800 
ET eens a ee etn ar eer ne Ee Feng ia ny 1 5,748 
MN oi Gao wach x oe Serta oat o ee br ante eaten and io ermelaaie oro a7 842,500 
INE ID «5c vin Gia aks Giacs ina ale oie eS ele eee Pama 2 104,200 
MN i 8 ao oa olla ahi Sider Gy eel aca sas ew Garena be ee 3 129,50 
ee ear eae teeter ERT OTR rea 1 29,280 
NE OURO. oi55os wei babes ce wieeee on cee meas 6 170,700 
BENE: - fats siativa:so\einlgrkre-slinin. © G08 own are Robe DRS a MONS einle ee NT 6 37.500 
SNC RINE coca ccc amin esa an Henle een ne omen 8 403,995 
MINI, So s64'4 adm a a Nike wie vip dmaieia ven Wa Niele vw aleaaarelD 4 55,209 

WOES satan MA ewORSSH ees RU Pam Weind pelmaaiae 170 5,284,019 


Tunnel Project in Colombia 


American contracting companies may be interested, says 
a recent issue of Commerce Reports, in bidding on a tunnel 
project on the Antioquia Railway, in Colombia. The tunnel, 
which is to extend through the La Quiebra Mountain, will 
be 3,760 meters, or approximately 12,250 feet in length, with 
the cost estimated by the department of Antioquia engineers 
at $2,000,000 gold. More recent information regarding de- 
velopments can be secured through the American consular 
agent at Medellin, or the name of the engineer in charge 
may be obtained from the Bureau by referring to file No. 
40802a. Correspondence with this official should be in Span- 
ish and all figures in the metric system. 


A 24-Hour Clock at Waterloo Station, London 


Considerable interest is now being taken in England in 
the idea of timing trains on the 24-hour system, This method 
is general on the continent, and is regarded as having the 
important advantage of rendering more clear the actual ar- 
rival and departure times of trains. Difficulties with regard 
to a. m. and p. m. are altogether surmounted, and on long 
distance bookings it is a very simple matter to ascertain 
whether one will get to any point during the day or in the 
night. With this in mind a 24-hour cleck has recently been 
installed at the Waterloo station of the London & South- 
Western, London, with a view to putting English “timings” 
into line with continental. The clock has the usual dial with 
Roman numerals, the figures 13 to 24 being placed in smaller 


Arabic numerals inside opposite their respective Roman 
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numerals, Most of the time-tables of continental bookiigs 
now printed in England now use the 24-hour system. 


Exports of Car Wheels and Axles in October 


The exports of car wheels and axles during October totaled 
$962,351, as compared with a total of exports during Sep- 
tember of $1,013,440. The detailed October figures as com- 
piled by the Division of Statistics of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce were as follows: 





__ . Countries Dollars 
PUM Gin ata cio 'a-aig Gis mialwn healed Seo ala slo ve ER Lae 566,460 
PNCME leis gar ofa aera slate etc Cine Gininte a olaio has Shaken: ee nae eee 290,133 
NNN screw d se ie yg sag Polo cia-peiSirk yas ad eee Se re ee 102,785 
PRCUMMPENMERY 5 caleisicink 6:5. SSN ELE OL CUR A CORR ROE ,785 
MIE esd yraskl nie dnrgia ee dared kn aia Ele Cate ee 2,750 
MMMM 2555 2104's 5) dea ale felon eo bb ota War bas ik wk 12,267 
NEN oot ai'cibn a c7 oi arais rahe csdisiciaieame Seu neve de "57 
MON reel ich aa lain ect nial Soo nS BrviGe ecasa ood ars BOS Se eee 16,739 
I orate aree tna Wiha ae choke o's aioe ditib ees oe kM eee 11,291 
French West Indies 1,525 
PORE “TUBOUND: 555 Kodi cds) k's koh s sane a ee ae ees wee 11 
PENN i p50 600 a oss oo Role Oe neice ok ball ee ie Le 4,347 
EA ees 20,385 
RMON, etsk, Sailors 'o 4.5) 4 Sinla wk Sb SAA Wow baie SULA io ie 292 
CNEL are ace 430.55 SONG re cidlew lee. Kin idernve ae Oe ee 179 
MING eas tesia syig 56k <a hie aeRO oe pb dal Deine Se Ee ee ee 488 
Peru 8,583 
Chosen sbaiat Bix bhi oii are Grp wie A hva"s ia.) wearin acme ere aS Soe eek aI 2,250 
NN FEMME PREC 6s. iis. 2 nS Grainne 4:4'4'a ars Wd wR RR ae Dales 11,935 
| eee sre bio! geie GW Asie Sts: + WinCE Ca7h Sale whe ee ena 86 805 
MIRON oe a aek avin es xe Gargdlka ROC SaaS 19,600 
PURE hl Soh a 1c salar ctqunde dG Tabs w: 4Aaia"w a: RISER RE 908 
MR NN Sok so caa a are losaini's iol re 9-miaes Re Re ree 246 
PRMNE SMEOOR a5 cress Soros see K ENO ees eee eae 12 
NGA oo sp atainio0/e wri. ack $a 2 DRA RH ee 962,351 


Wage Questions in Western Australia 


A deputation representing the staff of the state-owned and 
state-controlled railways of Western Australia recently 
waited on the Minister of Railways to express what was 
described as “the unanimous desire of the railway employees” 
for a wages board for the adjustment of differences between 
the railway authorities and the staff. 

The spokesman of the deputation stated that “the railway- 
men were dissatisfied with the decision of the Arbitration 
Court (a legally constituted tribunal for the settlement of 
industrial disputes generally), and urged the creation of a 
board consisting of salaried railway service representatives, 
with an independent chairman.” He urged the government, 
as the owners and controllers of the railways, to “take action 
before the men got out of hand and did something desper- 
ate.” The Minister promised to appoint a committee to ad- 
vise the government on the matter, and the deputation un- 
dertook to nominate a representative on the proposed com- 
mittee. 


The Institute of Transport 


There has been formed in London a society, which bids 
fair to become prominent not only in England but through- 
out the world, called the Institute of Transport. As the name 
implies, it is to cover the entire field of transport, including 
railways, waterways, tramways and roads. It is supported 
by eminent persons well known in the transport field in 
England and is to start its career with none other than Sir 
Eric Geddes, the Minister of Transport, as its first president. 
For many years past suggestions for the formation of such 
a society have been made but no concerted action could be 
obtained towards the fruition of this idea. With the forma- 
tion of the Ministry of Transport, however, by which the 
government took control of all transport facilities, a new 
impetus was given to the formation of this society. 

At a luncheon given on November 3 by Sir Albert H. Stan- 
ley, the head of the London Underground Railway combine, 
to which were invited representative members of the Min- 
istry of Transport, representatives of the railways, municipal 


tramways, company owned tramways and motor vehicles, 
passenger and goods transport undertakings, this institute 
was formed “to promote and ercourage knowledge of the 
traffic science and of the art of transport in all its branches 
and the means and appliances connected therewith to pro- 


study of and the exchange of informa- 
is and of means and methods 


status of those engaged in 


vide facilities for the 
tion on ideas of traffic problen 
and to raise the 


of transport, 
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traffic and transport.” Meetings are to be held between 
October and June of each year, presumably monthly, at 
which subjects on traffic and transport will be read and dis- 
cussed. 

In addition to this the institute is to provide for lec- 
tures, exhibitions of appliances or systems of transport, 
to compile and publish “the proceedings and reports of the 
institute or any paper, communications, works or treatises 
on traffic and transportation, to form a library of works re- 
lating to traffic and transport,” etc. 


Exports of Railway Track Material in October 


The exports of steel rails during October totaled 43,730 
tons, valued at $2,479,648; of spikes, 2,899,162 lb., valued at 
$130,941, and of switches, frogs, splice bars, etc., valued at 
$533,246. With the exception of the last figure these totals 
were those for September. The October 
figures in detail as compiled by the Division of Statistics of 
the Domestic 


not as great as 


Bureau of Foreign and Commerce were as 
follows: 
Switches, 
trogs, 
Spike Steel rails splice 
Countries en - + —bars etc 
Pounds Dollars Tons Dollars Dollars 
Belgium ; hide vite wed 92 5,740 seal 
Denmark soeve eoeees 08088 Ter) ee Sy 43 
trance 1,726 111,215 38,019 
Italy Sarhiew ‘ 1,343 78,064 640 
Norway ayers 7,000 46 31 2,300 680 
Portugal a Sine ed 384 26,216 185 
Spain... ; : : . ere 30 a 8 <enexe 
keneland ‘ ae as 838 48,604 4,635 
Canada 4,719 228 543 32,226 13,257 
COE, oa cedeteoewawe 1,200 C8. cseses  Kxovdas 252 
Guatemala 11,000 409 en gamma 1,200 
Honduras Pee ee ae 74,800 798 597 31,704 5,377 
Panama - sh ie at acinar , - 89 3,724 121 
Salvador ee ‘ 1,206 63 313 14,238 1,257 
Mexico .. , <n ee 65.373 417 642 26,995 16,558 
Newfoundland and Labra 
dor ; ° fewer 10 l ic neeees 
SRT eee [ee ‘an er 12 795 510 
Trinidad and Tobago..... Aapasaata alae 6 418 44 
Other British West Indies. 1,600 Se ocbdeene .Gaeheea.> “aeee 
SSE SESS ee ee 1,202,760 44,711 6,454 348,692 70,947 
French West Indies...... 600 28 194 10,066 817 
DP ciettednabahieearee  “eaenen nei ated: earns 250 
Dominican Republic 11,306 737 hate  ibxeunle 8,650 
Argentina Ae gee A eid nce ait 10 rere 
Brazil 248,393 10,211 2,700 131,035 133,283 
Ne sears ob 619,095 42,928 1,916 115,502 5,731 
CE | Kenn weedae sa 6,720 336 tee  ° eect 1,602 
British Guiana =....... 1,400 BP: cute sant egies! -scebatad 
SY aac hee Mibe eee 44,800 006 400 20,839 1,900 
errr 89,800 4,188 419 23,861 19,35] 
NE: aeaeti dacdee wie mers 1,000 52 78 3,867 234 
Pn Sevde skate entew aia ears .Sagtaire 661 45,064 peared 
Se witneus awed 4,000 [a . ciiwne- ° (epheeaae ieee 
I Oe ara ath ea sie 1,149 76,439 3,289 
Straits Settlements ...... iGealacsia ee 154 10,433 418 
Dutch East Indies........ 82,174 5,540 3,221 160,287 91,557 
0 BO ee cen aed 225 18,195 4,130 
CE Gina c's hhc dew 09 CHUN 197,138 6,202 13,505 766,542 59,823 
REE. i évteneweadce ee « viteaeea: * sinGlateea: MQademanae  ° .<aneiatiess 3,038 
Other British Oceania..... 480 24 tek. wittelane |) aan 
Philippine Islands 222,600 7,389 2,845 153,068 4,074 
EE Oe a Or ae Oe eee ee eee 220 
British South Africa.....  cerccs 3,153 211,279 41,054 
ED Gaga bia nee 2,899,162 130,941 43,730 2,479,648 533,246 
Railway Construction in Africa 
Lonpon. 


The Times Trade Supplement says that the Portuguese 
Government's sanction has been obtained for the modification 
of the original concession for the construction of the Beira- 
Zambesi railway. This line will form a portion of a great 
trunk route, which will be an alternative means of travel to 
the Congo route, between Cape Town and Cairo. To com- 
plete this route it will be necessary to extend the Shire 
Highlands railway to the southern end of Lake Nyasa, the 
construction of a connecting line between Lakes Nyasa and 
Tanganyika and the building of the proposed Tabora-Mwansa 
branch of the Central Railway. All these lines it is expected 
will be commenced during the next decade. The number of 
changes from train to boat and vice versa will be 10 in both 
cases between Cape Town and Cairo. The new line will be 
about 170 miles long and will be owned and operated by a 
separate company which is to be known as the Trans-Zam- 
bezia Railway Company. It is hoped that the railway will be 
completed in about two years. 
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Railroad Administration 
Regional 


Frank E. Clarity, whose appointment as _ transportation 
assistant to the regional director of the Central Western 
region was announced in the Railway Age Emergency Bulle- 
tin of November 6 (page 673), succeeding B. B. Greer, re- 
signed, was born at Sauk Centre, Minn., on September 10 


’ 


1877. He entered railway service in September, 1894, as a 
car checker on the Great Northern at Superior, Wis., and 


later held various positions in the local freight offices of this 
road at Superior, Minn., and Duluth. From 1902 to 1904 hy 
was car distributor for the Lake district of the same road and 
from November, 1904, to August, 1907, he was consecutively 
assistant chief clerk and chief clerk to the general superintend 
ent of transportation, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. In 
1907 he was appointed traveling car agent and in 1911 was 
made chief clerk to the general superintendent of the 
Western district, with office at Seattle, Wash., 

transferred to Spokane, Wash. In 1912 he was 
inspector of transportation on the Denver & Grand 
and in 1913 was promoted to superintendent of transporta 
tion. In 1917 he was promoted to assistant general manage: 
of the Denver & Rio Grande, which position he held until 
July 1, 1918, when he was appointed transportation assistant 
to the regional director of the Central Western region 


Traffic 


J. W. Karns, division passenger agent on the Pere Mar 
quette, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
and the position has been abolished. 


later being 
appointed 


Rio 


has resigned 


F. A. Young, division passenger agent of the Pere Mar 
quette, with headquarters at Saginaw, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of general agent of 
the passenger department with office at Detroit, Mich. E. 
L. Niles has been appointed to succeed Mr. Young at Sagi- 
naw. 


A. C. Johnson, whose appointment as traffic manager ol 
the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was announced in the Railway Age of October 3 page 
720 was born in 1861. He entered railway service in 1894 
as a special agent of the Chicago & North Western. In 
March, 1899, he was appointed general agent with jurisdic 
tion over the state of South Dakota and from February 
1900, to May 1910, he was transferred to Winona, Minn., at 
the same time being general freight and passenger agent ol 
the Pierre, Rapid City & Northwestern. From May 1, 1919, 
to May 26, 1916, he was passenger traffic manager of the 
North Western with headquarters at Chicago. In June, 
1916, he was appointed general traffic manager with thi 
same headquarters. In 1917 he became chairman of the 
Freight Traffic Committee of the Northwestern, South- 
western and Central Western regions, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Carl Tombo, principal assistant valuation engineer ot the 
Philadelphia & Reading and the Central of New Jersey wit 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned and taken up 
private practise of engineering in the West, with headquar- 
ters at Placerville, Cal. 


T. M. Price, master mechanic of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Hamlet, N. C., has been transferred to the Virginia division, 
with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C., succeeding F. L. Stock- 
well, resigned; G. W. Gilleland, master mechanic of the East 
Carolina division at Andrews, N. C., has been appointed Mr 
Price’s successor and J. B. Brown, general foreman of the 
car department at Raleigh, N. C., has succeeded Mr Gilleland 
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The uses of the word credit in the discussions of the rail- 
road question which are now going on are liable to be con- 
fusing to the man who thinks of credit 


Partnership only as ability to borrow money. The 
Not railroads need something more than 
Creditorship ability to go on piling up their funded, 


debt. Credit in this sense might be 
achieved by the assurance of a fixed rate of return guaran- 
teed directly or indirectly by the government. At least, 
such credit would permit of borrowing so long as the fixed 
rate was as high or higher than the current market rate and 
as long as those who have money to lend felt absolute con- 
fidence in the good faith and stability of the government. 
Most of those who have discussed the railroad problem in 
the light of long experience, thorough study and a knowl- 
edge of economics and finance, are inclined to the belief 
that it is not desirable to continue to finance railroads en- 
tirely through the sale of bonds; in other words, through 
borrowing. This means that credit, in the sense of making 
partnership in earnings attractive enough to offset the pos- 
sibility of loss, will have to be established. Even a Senator 
La Follette knows perfectly well in his own business trans- 
actions that if he is invited to put money into a business 
as a partner, the only incentive which is strong enough to 
offset the risk of loss is the expectation of profits—not a 
fair return on capital invested. A Senator La Follette would 
be as quick as Samuel Rea to tell a man who asked him to 
come into partnership with the expectation of a 4% per 
cent on his investment that he could get that much interest 
from a savings bank. Credit to borrow money is one thing, 
an expectation of profits is quite another thing; and an ex- 
pectation of profits is the’only incentive which will-permit the 
sale of railroad stock 'représenting partner rship—risks as well 
as gains—in railroad corporations or im other corporations. 


The Railway 
essarily 


Age has commented at length on the unnec- 
expensive passenger service maintained’ for com- 
petitive purposes when the roads were 


Service Only under private management. “When 
Indirectly however, an emergency arises, such as 
Profitable that’of the coal strike, where it becomes 


necessary not only to cut off passenger 
service maintained for competitive reasons, but also every 
train that is not absolutely essential. to’ the transportation of 
all whose business necessitates’ their travelling, we get some 
realization of the qui ality of passenger service which was 
developed on American railroads under private operation. 
Had the private railroads desired to give just as little to the 
public as they possibly could, few, if any, of the trains which 
are now cut off, in the Eastern region at least, where the 
reduction in ‘service was about 10 per cenit, would have ever 
been ‘established.’ In other words, this 10 per cent of pas- 
senger service represents business which is largely only indi- 
rectly profitable. The taking off of 10 per cent of the 
trains wil] presumably cut down revenues only to a very 
small extent. All’ who’ need to make a journey 
trains other than those ‘discontiriued, and’ those who may ‘be 
deferred from traveling’ bécause they:cannot get a luxurious 


11 


can - take’ 


/ 


‘on which the joint board fails to agree; 


through fast train are so few that their number may be dis- 
regarded. Especially in commutation service, the trains 
taken off represent almost entirely service which is for the 
convenience of the people in suburban communities and 
profitable only in helping to build up these communities by 
making them attractive through comfortable accessibility. 
Take for instance the Harlem division of the New York 
Central, which serves Westchester county. There are seven 
northbound trains cancelled; an 11 a. m. express to White 
Plains, which is a convenient train for people going out to 
take luncheon and spend the afternoon with friends in the 
country; a 12:55 p. m. train, with a small average number 
of passengers; a 10:30 p. m. train, which is convenient for 
people living in Westchester county, who take dinner in the 
city -but do not stay for the theater; an 11:35 a. local 
train, the discontinuance of which simply spreads hourly 
service ‘to two-hourly service, and the same with a 2:35 
p. m. train; the other two trains are local expresses, skip- 
ping nine stops, and followed by locals making all the stops. 
It is easy to make the accusation that the railroads under 
private ownership took all they could get, but a practical 
demonstration like the 
how much of only indirectly profitable good service has been 
developed. 


It appears probable that the government will give the em- 
ployees of the British railways some voice in the manage- 
ment. The government under recent 


British Railway 


Employees legislation is to operate the railways 
in. the two years more; and it is announced 
Management that it has offered to permit “three (la- 


bor) union executives to join the Rail- 
way Exec ufive Committee with co-equal powers to the general 
managers.” The actual operation of the railwé ays ever since 
they were taker over by the government in 1914 has been ‘in 
charge of a large committee of the general man: igers of the 
roads._In addition, it is proposed to create, first, a joint 
board composed , of five general managers and five represen- 


tatives of unions to deal with conditions of employment; sec- | 


ond,.a board of twelve. (four from the employees, four from 
the railway, companies and four from the public, with an 
independent chairman) to which will be referred questions 
and, third, bodies 
set up locally with equi il representation of management and 
men to deal with grievances. It should’ be borne in mind 
that under the. existing law the Minister of Transport, who 
is at present Sir Eric Geddes, has final authority regarding 
railroad matters, the Railway Executive Committee,’ which 
is in direct charge of operation, 
However, the appointment of three represéntatives of ‘the 
labor unions to membership on the Railway Executive Comn- 
mittee would be a substantial concession to the ‘demand’ of 
the employees that they be permitted to participate in the 
management. The joint board to deal with conditions of 
employment would be similar to the Board of Railroad Wages 
and Working Conditions which has existed under the Rail- 
road Administration in this country. The board of twelve; 
composed equally of representatives of the employees, the 


present makes it easier to realize ' 


being subordinate to him:’ 
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